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No recollections of the past, however pleasing, 
Come unalloyed with sadness, To remember 
Our joys departed is more melancholy 

Than to recall the evils we have suffered. 
Moments and scenes once wholly beatific 

Are veil’d by time in dim and sombre shadows, 
And, like the faded portraits of dead friends, 
Display the image only to remind us 

That all which was reality has left us. 


And yet the mind, (perhaps unwisely,) still 
Loves to revisit—loves to pause and ponder 

On hours of past felicity, embittered 

In the remembrance by the sad conviction 
That they are past forever! This perverseness 
Of human intellect inclines me oft 

To wander, in imagination, where 

My happiest moments pass’d. That rural shade, 
The dusky avenues of those wide woods 

On whose green limits stood my earliest home; 
That very garden-fence, constructed rudely 

Of unhewn timber, and the gate that swung, 
Most unmelodiously, on stubborn hinges ;— 
These are associations that return 

As sad memorials of the only days 

Of perfect happiness to me allotted. 

There, with the loved companions of my childhood, 
Sheltered from summer suns beneath the branches 
Of those broad oaks, in every one of which 

I now could recognize an old old acquaintance, 
And find familiar twists in every bough ;— 
There have I sported for “ uncounted hours ;” 
And never since has aught this earth afforded 
Produced such tyiumph and such satisfaction 

As when our noisy company was mounted 

On that old gate ;—myself pre-eminent 

Upon the topmost rail. It has been written 
That once a country youth deemed riding gates 
A kingly pastime; and I thonght so too, 

And siill I doubt if royalty enjoys 

A bliss more perfect than the rustic boy's. Francis. 
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THE PRISONER. 


A SKETCH. 


BY MRS, EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“ He, that being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy.”— Prov. xxix. 1. 


Tue following sketch might doubtless have been 
made more effective had I allowed my fancy to dic- 
tate improvements and additions, but as my aim has 
been simply to exhibit one of the many phases of 
human nature as it actually exists, I have confined 
myself strictly to the truth. The incidents in the life 
of the felon occurred exactly as I have narrated them, 
and to one who reads with a thoughtful spirit, the 
tale may not be without its uses. 

In the course of a pleasant journey to the west, 
during the past summer, we were delayed a few hours 
at Auburn, and it was suggested by some of our 
party that we should visit the lion of the place, the 
State Prison, I had never been within the walls of a 
prison since I was a very little girl, and, strange to 
say, my recollections of “durance vile” were plea- 
surable ones, The old State Prison then stood in 
the very heart of the straggling and unpicturesque 
village of Greenwich, since swallowed up by the ex- 
panding jaws of the city of New York, to which it 
now forms a suburb. My father was physician to 
the establishment, and this, together with the fact 
that the keeper’s children were my schoolfellows, 
afforded me ready access to the prison. I remember 
well the cross visage of the porter as he used to 
crawl out of his little lodge with the enormous key 
which was to open the ponderous gate for a merry 
child. Directly within this gate was a paved court, 
as clean as a drawing-room, and always full of sun- 
shine. On ihe right hand of the court, a high picket 
fence separated it from the working-ground, or yard, 
as it was called; while on the left, a similar barrier 
shut off a garden, which, to my inexperienced eye, 
seemed a perfect paradise. It was a great privilege 
to be allowed admission into the garden, and I recol- 
lect how carefully I used to draw my dress around 
me, and tread on tiptoe between the beds of blooming 
flowers, lest I should mar their beauty. 

When I visited the workshops, which I frequently 
did with my young companions, every thing wore to 
me an appearance of contented industry, for I saw 
but little difference between the labourer in the prison 
and the workman in the factory, except that the felon 
was best provided with clothes and food. Their 
tables were spread with every attention to cleanliness 
and comfort; their huge bits of boiled beef and 
wholesome rye bread looked to me then even inviting, 
and upon the whole, the punishment of imprisonment 
did not seem so very terrible. The servants of the 
house, the cooks and waiters, the gardeners and 
sempstresses, all were felons, and as they travelled to 
and fro with cheerful faces, to my view seemed quite 
regardless of the wall which arose between them and 
the rest of the world. No child, as young as I then 
was, can be made to comprehend fully the philosophy 
of crime and its consequences. We cared very little 
about the justice which condemned these people to 
punishment. We could not read the characters 
which guilt had stamped upon their seared brows, 
and our sympathy, ever excited by the melancholy 


look or dejected mien of a convict, often displayed 
itself in the shape of a paper of tobacco—a great 
luxury—or a bit of gingerbread secretly conveyed to 
some object of our pity. 

With these recollections thronging around my mind, 
I felt some curiosity to learn what would be my pre- 
sent impressions from a visit to such a place, and we 
accordingly set off to behold Auburn Prison. We 
arrived there a few minutes before twelve o’clock, 
and the only thing that struck me as we passed ra- 
pidly through a few of the wards, was the sullen, 
ferocious expression of countenance which every one 
wore. As we proceeded through the cooperage, I 
felt my blood chill as we approached a deformed 
negro, who, with a sharp axe in his hand, was busied 
in preparing staves. As our party passed by, he raised 
his creoked body, and glared after each with a malig- 
nity and savageness that seemed almost demoniacal. 

But we had scarcely time to notice any thing when 
we were summoned into the court, to see the convicts 
go todinner. At that time there were only eight 
women in the prison, and those we did not see, but 
never shall I forget the appearance of those wretched 
felons. Six hundred men of all ages, from the 
scarcely-bearded boy to the hoary-headed sinner of 
threescore, their arms folded on their breasts, their 
faces turned towards their jailer, marched in single 
file and with locked steps across that immense square, 
the solemn tramp of their heavy feet alone breaking 
the breathless silence of the place. I shuddered ag I 
looked and listened, for it required but Jittle effort of 
imagination to fancy it a triumphal procession in 
honour of the great Principle of Evil. It was indeed 
a fearful testimony to the degradation of human na- 
ture. Here were men of stalwart courage—of her- 
culean strength—of consummate artifice—men of 
blood even—and yet all were subjected, like so many 
helpless children, to the bidding of one feeble being 
whom they could have crushed like a worm in their 
path. It was a terrible picture of the effects of sin, 
for it exhibited the utter crushing of the intellectual 
and physical nature—the total prostration beneath 
brute force of the body made in God’s image and the 
soul which is the breath of his nostrils. 

When all were seated ag table, the sight was even 
more painful. The privilege of speech—a blessing 
so common as searcely to be valued—is denied to 
those guilty men; a stillness like that to which the 
Trappists condemn themselves for their souls’ sake, 
reigns ever in that place, and when I beheld them 
silently devouring their coarse food with a fierce and 
ravenous appetite, I almost fancied that the old fable 
of the “Loup Garouz,” was realized in our own times, 
and that the evil one had converted those wretched 
beings into wolf-men, Not one face did I see which 
bore the impress of penitence or resignation. Stolid 
ferocity, leering impudence, bitter malignity, watchful 
revenge, or dark hatred, might be read in every coun- 
tenance. I felt my very heart grow sick as I looked 
on this vast assemblage of the outcasts of society, and 
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I gladly hurried from the close and stifling atmosphere 
of that gloomy room, into the blessed light and breath 
of heaven. 

As we returned to the hotel the conversation natu- 
rally reverted to the scene we had just witnessed, and 
we had quite a discussion as to the propriety of such 
visits, as well as their probable effects upon the prison- 
ers. Man rarely becomes utterly debased by one act 
of criminality. The guilt which he is condemned to 
expiate in confinement, may not have deprived him 
of all sense of shame, but by being thus subjected to 
the gaze of impertinent curiosity he loses the little 
self-respect which he has retained in the midst of 
crime, and is thus deprived of an incentive, stronger 
than all others in an unregenerate heart, to return 
to a virtuous course of life. The biting jest, the keen 
sarcasm, the witless triumph of many who come to 
behold the consequences of error, can excite no other 
feeling than that of impotent rage in the breast of him 
who was not “ strong to resist temptation ;” and in 
most cases will only stimulate him to become an 
Ismael of the world’s great wilderness, turning his 
hand against every man, even as every man’s hand 
is against him, 

As an illustration of the untameable spirit of pride 
which may exist in the breast of a convict, one of our 
party related the following story. I will endeavour 
to give it in his own words, though I can do little 
justice to the graphic style of the speaker. 

«“ My duties as physician to the New York State 
Prison, brought me into daily contact with many of 
its inmates for several years, and I could narrate in- 
numerable instances of the pride and even nobleness 
of sentiment which may often be found in the midst 
of crime. The fanciful philosopher of olden times, 
who suggested the fantastic idea that the body of man 
was inhabited by two natures, one evil, the other good, 
and that the crimes and virtues of every one were in 
proportion to the advantage gained by the two prin- 
ciples which were constantly struggling within him, 
might there have found most plausible reasons for his 
theory. I remember one example of perseverance 
and indomitable resolution which if exercised in the 
cause of virtue would have made their possessor a 
hero. 

« Early in the spring of 18—, a young man named 
Bradshaw, was sentenced to prison for horse-stealing. 
I happened to be in the keeper’s room when he was 
brought in to be registered, and I was immediately 
struck with his appearance. He was just twenty-two 
years of age, with a ruddy complexion, embrowned 
by toil, a clear blue eye, and a robust figure ; present. 
ing, in short, one of the finest specimens of the Ame- 
rican farmer that had ever met my notice, I was 
particularly attracted by the evidences of vigorous 
health which were apparent in his whole person, and 
could almost have envied him as I contrasted my 
feebler frame with his muscular form, Feeling some 
curiosity respecting one who was certainly no har. 
dened sinner, I endeavoured to enter into conversa- 
tion with him, butewas immediately repulsed by his 
sullen manner. Contrary to the practice of con- 
demned felons, who are generally quite ready to enter 
into details of the conspiracy which doomed them to 
become innocent inmates of a prison, Bradshaw re- 
fused to give any account of himself, and stood per- 
fectly silent except when obliged to reply to the ne- 
cessary questions of the keeper. His conduct might 
have been the effect of a consciousness of guilt, or 


of a sense of injured innocence, but which it really 
was, would have puzzled the acuteness of a German 
philosopher to discover. 

«“ He had been but a short time in prison when for 
some act of insubordination he was sentenced to 
wear a block and chain on his leg—a punishment 
usually inflicted for first offences, and which also in- 
volved the necessity of dining in Hall Eight, as it 
was called, on bread and water. He wore his badge 
of disgrace one day, but on the following morning as 
he passed through the yard on his way to dinner, he 
took up an axe and split the block in two pieces. 
This conduct was, of course, reported to the chief 
authorities of the prison, and his block was exchanged 
for a fifty-six pound weight. It was impossible for 
him to remove this clog to his steps, he was com- 
pelled to drag his weight of punishment until his sullen 
and vindictive temper was aroused almost to frenzy. 
He determined on some signal act of revenge which 
shouid satisfy his angry feelings, and, as he was at 
that time employed in the weaver’s shop, he soon 
found means to effect his object. Watching his 
opportunity, he secreted himself behind the door while 
his companions, together with the keeper, passed out 
to the hall appropriated to their meals, No sooner 
did he find himself alone, than, seizing a knife, he cut 
through every boom in the shop, Now, if you recol- 
lect that the boom is the frame upon which the finished 
web is rolled, and that, by cutting it through, every piece 
is divided into bits of about half a‘yard in length, you 
will understand the exteni of the damage effected by 
Bradshaw. Several hundred yards of cloth were ut- 
terly destroyed, and, far from attempting to conceal 
his agency in the mischief, he boldly avowed his de- 
termination to continue such a course of conduct as 
long as he was detained in prison. He was imme- 
diately sent to the cells, where, confined in a small, 
dimly-lighted apartment, without employment, and 
with no other food than bread and water, he cunti- 
nued for five months. During all this time his man- 
ner was still the same. He never attempted to ex- 
change a word with those who brought his supply 
of daily sustenance, his bible was thrown unheeded 
on the floor, and he seemed totally regardless of his 
lonely and wearisome condition, 

“If there be a punishment which exceeds the 
powers of human endurance, methinks it is solitary 
confinement, Shut up in a darksome cell, cut off 
from all intercourse with his fellow beings, forbidden 
the exercise of industry—that only sure source of 
contentment—the physical privations of the criminal 
are the least of his sufferings. The constrained idle- 
ness to which he is condemned leaves free scope to 
the workings of the uncontrollable mind. He quafis 
the cup of wormwood and gall which memory pre- 
sents to his polluted lips, until the fountains of ten- 
derness, which sprang up within his heart while he 
yet lay on his mother’s bosom, become like the wa- 
ters of Marah, diffusing unmingled bitterness, He 
writhes beneath the scorpion stings of remorse until, 
like the penitents of darker ages, he becomes callous 
to the scourge. The narrow limits of his cell are 
peopled with images of horror, His waking hours 
are as dream-like as those of deep midnight, for the 
incubus of a guilty conscience sits heavy on his breast 
and he is either maddened by its horrors or familia- 
rized to its reproaches. Yes! Solitary imprisonment 
is indeed a fearful doom. Either reason sinks be- 
neath its tortures or else the demons which lie in 
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wait for the tempted, gather around the wretched 
victim and make him their own for ever. He either 
becomes mad or doubly hardened in his sin. Rarely 
do men, when undergoing this punishment, resort to 
the Bible, which is the sole companion of their soli- 
tude, or if they do seek its pages, they are ingenious in 
discovering threats rather than promises—denuncia- 
tions of vengeance instead of proflers of pardon—the 
face of an angry God and not the benign countenance 
of a forgiving Father. I remember one man who 
after he was released from the cells, transcribed from 
memory the whole of the terrible 109th Psalm, which 
embodies so many fearful curses, and when he left 
the prison he sent it to the keeper, as the last evidence 
of his malice. But to return to my story. 

“ After Bradshaw’s punishment had continued for 
80 many months, without affording any hope of his 
amendment, it was finally decided that he should be 
sent to Algerine Hall, and made to work. This Hall, 
to which so fanciful a name had probably been given, 
because it was appropriated to men who seemed as 
far out of the pale of humanity as the cruel corsairs 
of Africa, was divided into a number of small rooms, 
each well-lighted but destitute of any other furniture 
than a straw pallet and a work bench. In these 
apartments were confined those desperate characters 
who could not, with prudence, be allowed to asso- 
ciate with more politic or penitent offenders, To 
this Hall, then, Bradshaw was transferred, and being 
provided with proper implements, was employed in 
closing the seams of coarse shoes. It might have 
been supposed that the hope of once more enjoying 
the light and air of heaven, and the prospect of cheat- 
ing the weary hours by active employment, would 
have elicited from him some involuntary expression 
of satisfaction. But no!—he still wore his sullen 
look, still displayed his wonted haughty demeanour. 
His hair and beard had grown to an enormous length, 
and gave a frightful wildness to his appearance, but 
when shaved and dressed anew in his prison garb, 
his countenance was the same as when I first beheld 
him. The ruddy hue of his cheek had not paled be- 
neath the scanty regimen, nor had the fire of his eye 
been quenched in the darkness of his cell. He was 
still one of nature’s nobility, and, but for his moody 
brow, might have afforded a study for a painter. 

« During some weeks, Bradshaw remained quiet in 
his new quarters, punctually performing all his allotted 
tasks, but still retaining his vindictive feelings. He 
had excited much interest among all those connected 
with the prison, and numberless attempts had been 
made to soften his obduracy. I had talked with him 
several times, and endeavoured to reason with him 
respecting the folly of thus setting at defiance the 
power of one of the most effective systems of police 
that was ever adopted for the government of criminals, 
I tried to convince him of the futility of his belief 
that he could weary out the patience of his jailers. I 
appealed to his kindly feelings and sought to make 
him sensible of the propriety of submitting with pa- 
tience to a merited punishment, which, was at most 
but temporary. The clergyman, too, who was wont 
to address their consciences every Sabbath, and who 
had more than once been called to give ghostly com. 
fort to the soul of a dying convict, strove earnestly 
and affectionately to awaken a proper spirit in the 
misguided young man, It seemed as if the pride of 
* Lucifer, son of the morning,’ was embodied in his 


form, and nothing could influence him either to peni- 
tence or submission. 

«“ During his confinement in Algerine Hall, the 
Inspectors of the prison paid one of their stated visits, 
and, as their duty required, not only examined all the 
apartments but inquired into the condition of each 
inmate. Conducted by the deputy-keeper, a warm 
hearted, generous tempered Irishman, whose good 
humour and kindness to the prisoners, made him a 
universal favourite, they entered the room appropriated 
to Bradshaw. ‘The occupants of Algerine Hall were 
always manacled and hand-cufled, but the weight of 
the irons having worn the flesh off Bradshaw’s 
wrists, it had been found necessary to remove them, 
and his arms were consequently free. Seizing, and con- 
cealing behind him, the heavy clamp which he used 
in his present employment, he placed himself upright 
against the wall, apparently awaiting the usual exa- 
mination, As the keeper approached and stooped to 
strike his manacles with a key—a common method 
of testing whether the file had secretly been at work 
upon them—a slight movement on the part of Brad- 
shaw excited the suspicion of one of the gentlemen, 
who stepping forward grasped his arm, and took pos 
session of his dangerous weapon. 

« What did you mean to do with that instrument?” 
asked an inspector. 

« I meant to kill that rascal,” growled Bradshaw, 
pointing, as he spoke, to the deputy keeper. 

“Such an evidence of his determination to seek re- 
venge, was not to be overlooked. His work was 
again taken from him; he was left once more in soli- 
tude, and condemned to his bread and water diet. But 
it was deemed necessary to punish him with a degree 
of severity beyond any thing he had yet experienced, 
and it was agreed to deprive him of his allowance of 
water, until he should give some proof of submission. 
I was not informed of this mode of treatment until he 
had been nearly three days without drink, It was the 
latter part of September, and the weather was unu- 
sually close and sultry, so you may imagine the seve- 
rity of the privation. I immediately remonstrated 
against such ill-advised discipline, and declared my 
belief that it would cause the destruction of his health 
if such measures were persisted in. It was therefore 
agreed that water should be given him, but he had 
been so long deprived of it, that it was necessary to 
administer it with the utmost caution, lest, like the 
traveller in the burning desert, he should madly drink 
and die. Accompanied by a keeper bearing a pail of 
water, I therefore entered his cell, to see that no more 
than the proper quantity was given him. Never shall 
I forget his appearance. His lips were parched with 
fever; his tongue lay dry and blackened, within his 
burning mouth; he panted like a bird, and it was 
with difficulty he could utter an articulate sound. 

“I expected to see him spring at the water with 
almost irresistible eagerness, and we were prepared 
to oppose force to the violence which we anticipated, 
but with his usual sullenness, he only glared at us, as 
we approached, though his eyes sparkled at the sight 
of the pure element for which he had pined. A small 
tin cup, holding perhaps half a pint, was given him, 
which he swallowed with almost convulsive eager- 
ness, and then, handing back the cup, asked in a 
gruff voice, “ won’t you give me some more?” I 
explained to him the necessity of abstinence, and while 
I remained with him, bathing his wrists and temples, 
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and sparingly administering drink, I endeavoured to 
soften his stony nature, by solemnly assuring him, 
that his obstinacy would cause his death. Observing 
that he regarded me with some curiosity, as if he did 
not exactly comprehend how his insubordination could 
tend to destroy life, I tried to make him understand 
the probable effect which want of exercise, and such 
entire prohibition of animal food, must have upon his 
robust frame. 

*“ ¢ You will become scrofulous, Bradshaw,’ said I; 
‘your constitution has been of iron strength, or it 
would have failed long since; you are digging your 
grave with your own fingers, and though your pro- 
gress seems slow, your task will be finished before 
you are aware of it.’ 

«“ The next time I heard of Bradshaw, which was 
not until some weeks after my interview with him, he 
had taken his work bench, and with it broken out 
every window pane in his room. On this occasion he 
narrowly escaped death, for one of the sentries ob- 
serving him engaged in the work of destruction, 
levelled his musket, and fired directly in the window, 
the ball passing within an inch of Bradshaw’s head. 
For this offence he was allowed to remain exposed 
to the weather, which had free ingress through the 
broken casement, and during ¢ight weeks, from No- 
vember to January, he suffered from the severity of 
the cold, which in a northeast room was so intense 
as to chill one to the very heart. At length his win- 
dow was closed against the weather, but the heavy 
planks with which his casement and the little wicket 
of his door were battened up, left him in total dark- 
ness. H{e was now rendered quite harmless, and in 
the gloom and loneliness of his cell, nothing of life 
seemed left him, save only the breath he drew from 
the noisome atmosphere which surrounded him. 

“ Qne morning I was in the prison hospital, busily 
engaged with my professional duties, when my atten- 
tion was withdrawn for a moment, by the entrance of 
a new patient, who supported between two men, feebly 
moved into the apartment. As he was laid ona bed, 


I approached him, and, to my a ‘onishment, recog- 
nised in the miserable figure before me, the features 
of Bradshaw. When I had last beheld him, his skin 
was pure and healthful as an infant’s, but now he 
was covered with a loathsome eruption; his limbs 
were frightfully swollen, and his whole appearance 
was 1 .at of some wretched Lazarus. 

«“*QOh, Doctor! can’t you save me?’ was his first 
question, uttered in a voice so feeble, that its accents 
could scarcely reach my ear. 

«+ Alas, no! Bradshaw,’ was my reply; * human 
aid cannot avail you now; you have cast away the 
precious boon of life, and it is not to be regained.’ 

« I examined him with great care, however, faintly 
hoping to discover some favourable symptom, but my 
first impressions were correct; his iron frame had 
long resisted the attacks of disease, but at last it had 
been overcome, and his prostration was as sudden as 
it was complete. 

«¢Ts there no hope?’ he asked, as I paused in my 
task, 

«« None! none, my poor fellow! your days—your 
very hours are numbered ; let the little time which is 
left you, be employed in making your peace with that 
God whose laws you have broken, no less by des- 
pising the existence which he gave, than by the 
crime which first led to all this misery.’ 

« Tears of bitter anguish rolled down the disfigured 
face of the once hardened felon, and his whole frame 
shook with convulsed emotion. He had persevered 
in his obstinate resistance to the authorities of the 
prison during thirteen months of uninterrupted pun- 
ishment. Neither menaces nor entreaties, lenity nor 
harshness, had been able to subdue his sullen and vin- 
dictive pride, and he was now brought out from his 
solitary cell, to fill a convict’s grave. 

« His doom was not long delayed. Humbled, and 
at the eleventh hour, penitent, he survived his entrance 
into the hospital only three days. Death had con- 


quered the unconquerable !” 
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LOVE’S RECORD. 
INSCRIBED TO MISS —— —— ON THE EVE OF HER MARRIAGE. 
BY MISS WOODBRIDGE. 


Say, dearest, what is that, which Love 
I3 writing on thy brow? 
It may be that ‘tis * bridal glove,’ 
Or ‘ ring,’ or ‘ marriage vow ;’ 
It may be all, or none of these, 
But ah! it dims thy smile, 
While gentle as a summer breeze, 
Thy voice is heard the while. 


Oh! would that Love were tracing there, 
This heart's fond wish so free, 

Now upward borne on wing of prayer, 
But upward borne, for thee : 


And when at Love’s pure altar-shrine, 
Thy trustful pledge is given, 

Then shall it fall on thee and thine, 
Like gentle dew from heaven. 


But thou art sad—thy words are few, 
And thoughtful is thine eye, 

Vet now a radiant smile I view, 
Sure, joy is hov'ring nigh. 

And now I read that record bright, 
Upon thy brow so fair; 

*Tis ‘ Happiness too deep for words !” 
Which Love hath written there. 





THE HIGHEST OCCUPATION OF GENIUS. 


To diffuse useful information, to further intellectual 
refinement, sure forerunner of moral improvement, to 
hasten the coming of that bright day, when the dawn 
of general knowledge shall chase away the lazy, lin- 


13* 


gering mists, even from the base of the great social 
pyramid ;—this is indeed a high calling, in which the 
most splendid talents and consummate virtue may 
well press onward, eager to bear a part. 
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MEMOIRS 


BY MISS H, 


I was born in a city, in one of the most showy 
houses, in one of the most fashionable streets. I 
think I must have been several hours old, before I 
became conscious of more than confused murmurs in 
my ear, and a chilly sensation about my limbs, ‘Time, 
however, did its best with me, insomuch that in half a 
day from the moment I first broke the shell of non- 
existence, I was as capable of comparing, observing, 
and judging, as any old flyim the room. I think 
more capable on the whole than I am now, for I am 
nearly or quite three weeks old, and the torpor of age 
has not only crept over three of my legs and one wing, 
but has a little shattered my thinking powers. How- 
ever, my memory is still vivid, and as I have enjoyed 
a long life and seen a good deal of men and things, 
I am anxious that my experience should be of use to 
the world. 

The first event of any consequence in my life was 
a terrific blow, which stunned and threw me down, 
down, I knew not whither. This blow, however, 
proved the precursor of good fortune to me, for it 
threw me directly in the way of a sunbeam; the 
warmth of which restored new life to my chilled 
frame, and imparted a delightfully clear perception of 
my own existence and surrounding objects. 

The room in which I found myself, and on the 
carpet of which I was snugly reposing, contained 
three persons. An elegant looking woman of thirty 
or forty and two children. The elder of the children 
was a girl, tall, pale, thin; what we flies should call 
lath-y. The younger, a roystering lad of three or 
four years, The boy was just then quiet, being oc- 
cupied in pulling the “ Shakspeare gallery” to pieces, 
and strewing the relics of the delicate engravings 
over the floor. The young lady of fourteen leaned 
listlessly against the chair of her mother, who was 
busily employed in putting a riband into tasteful 
bows, for a straw hat which lay in her lap. 

“There! Sarah—do you think you shall like it 
done in this way?” 

Sarah made no reply, but raised her heavy blue 
eyes languidly to her mother’s face. 

“ Why do you not speak? can’t you tell whether 
you like it or not ?” repeated Mrs. Fling, impatiently. 

Sarah started a little, a very little—and then, look- 
ing, if possible, more languid and indifferent than 
before, she said : 

« You know, mother, I never liked it put on so.” 

«“ Well, then, how, in the name of patience, do you 
want it puton? You know all I desire about it is 
to have you suited—I don’t care what way it is 
trimmed—tell me what way you wish to have the 
riband put on.” 

Sarah hesitated, looked at the bonnet, then at her 
mother ; and not daring longer to delay, at last point- 
ed to a part of the crown, designating it as the spot 
on which she wished a bow of the riband to be placed. 

* I sha!! not trim it in that way,” said her mother, 
decidedly. “It looks so vulgar—just as Susan has 
got hers done. Think of some other way.” 


“ Mother, I don’t care how it is put on, I don’t 
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like that riband. You know I never like blue.” 
And she sunk into a chair. 

“Sarah, what colour, of all the hues in the rain- 
bow, do you like? I asked you if you would have 
this, and you said you would. Now 1 have gone 
and given five-and-sixpence a yard for this particular 
shade, thinking it would please you, and here it is, 
useless, Do you like any thing? You don’t like 
flowers; you don’t like to read. You don’t like to 
ride on horseback; you don’t like to walk. You 
don’t like suashine nor rain, nor cold weather nor 
hot. You wont write a letter; you don’t care what 
you are dressed in. I never saw nor heard of such 
apathy in a young person.’ The mother paused, it was 
a very warm day, and she was heated with vexation. 

* Mother, I don’t care what coloured riband you 
put on, I dare say it will look well enough.” 

“ Yes, you do care, Sarah, and you will look as 
dismal as doomsday, if you have this trimming on, 
little as you profess to care about it. Any thing in 
the world, but people looking so forlorn, where I am. 
I will go down into street, and try to get a 
handsome pink riband, though I am fatigued almost 
to death, with walking. I really believe I have 
walked six miles this morning.” 

“ Why don’t you take a carriage?” asked Sarah, 
as she leaned back in her easy chair, and placed her 
feet upon another chair. 

«“ Because I cannot afford it, child. I shall have 
to throw aside the whole of that blue riband, which 
cost me full three dollars: so I must economize by 
walking. Don’t, Sarah, put your feet up, in that 
horndly vulgar way.” 

The lady departed on her round of shopping, and 
her lessons of economy and maternal devotion sunk 
deeply into my heart. The young girl rang the bell, 
told Mary to take out Henry, and shut the window, 
and bid the servants be still, and not be racketting 
up and down stairs. She then composed herself to 
sleep, and the silence of the room being favourable 
to a like procedure on my part, I did not awake till 
Mrs. Fling re-entered and threw up the window. 

* Oh, how can you have this window shut, Sarah? 
I am so warm, and so fatigued! I was obliged to go 
all the way to Smith’s, before I could find any thing 
that suited me. And this cost me four shillings a 
yard. I would get it for you, my love, because the 
shade is new; just imported; and the pearling you 
see, is a little wider than has been worn before. By 
the way, I saw Mrs, with just such a riband 
on her hat, and she you know is fashion personified. 
Now do tell me if you like this colour?” 

Sarah’s lifeless orbs perused the pink riband, but 
“gave no sign.” Her mother looked pale and ex- 
hausted, and too much vexed to speak. As she 
rested, however, from her labours of love, or what- 
ever they may be thought, she urged the question 
again, until the damsel was obliged to reply, which 
she did in the manner following : 

“ Mother, I like the riband very well, only you 
know I wore pink all last summer, and all winter ; 
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and Sarah Armstrong said she knew me by my bon- 
net trimming, that’s all—Mother, I wish somebody 
would mend my under clothes, I wish I had some 
new ones,” 

“Sarah, I cannot get you any new underclothes 
this year—You must have Mary dar your old 
stockings so they will do—she can do it at night 
after she gets the children to sleep.” 

«“ She says she sha’n’t work after nine o’clock.” 

« Well, I don’t know how we shall manage. You 
must bring your clothes to-morrow to me, and I will 
see if I can repair them.” 

«“ They are all patched over now.” 

«“ Well, well, we must patch, and we must be eco- 
nomical—t patch my clothes. And if you expect to 
have that new white brocade to wear to your ball, 
you can’t expect every thing else. And do, Sarah, 
speak pleasantly to the kitchen people. Manners go 
a great way with that sort of persons,” 

Mary’s head appeared at the door. 

“ Henry’s asleep, Mrs. Fling; and I come to tell 
you, you may look out for another girl. I ca’n’t 
stay, nor sha’n’t stay, where I am called a servant, 
and my friends wish to come in at the front door 
too—so I must leave in a fortnight.” 

*“ Who called you a servant, Mary?” asked Mrs. 
Fling. 

“ Sarah did, or the same thing—and Rebecca, nor 
I can’t put up with it, no longer—though I hate 
to keep changing. Besides that, I’m used to living 
where I’ve enough to eat and drink. So I can’t 
stay, that’s the upshot.”” And Mary’s head retreated. 

“ How could you, Sarah, call her a servant? you 
know their foolish feelings about such things.’— 
Sarah had sunk into a reverie. 

The stillness of the room was broken by Mary’s 
re-appearance. 

« There’s a poor man below, Mrs. Fling, wants 
to know if you’ve got any old clothes or an old hat 
you'll give him. He’s had his leg broke, and he’s 
got a dreadful bad cough—” 

« T will go down and see him, Mary.” 

How little we can judge of character by one hour’s 
attention! I flew across the room, and perched 
lovingly on Mrs. Fling’s high crowned cap, as she 
departed on her charitable mission. 

The old man was seated as we entered the kitchen, 
and leaning on a staff. He rose and bowed, and 
then coughed a little. But the moment I heard the 
cough I knew as well as if I had been a doctor in- 
stead of a fly, that he was near his journey’s end, 
and that old clothes, were they ever so old, would 
last him to his grave. 

« Where did you come from and where are you 
going ?” inquired Mrs. Fling. 

The old man told her in a hollow and weak voice. 
His story was shortly told, but it was affecting. His 
only daughter lived in Montreal. All the rest, wife, 
sons, kindred, were gone; and he longed to have his 
dying eyes closed by other than “ stranger hands.” 

Mrs. Fling made many minute inquiries about his 
former situation in life, his means of living, past, 
present and future. Also, touching his daughter’s 
present condition ; in short, she inquired about every 
thing which could, or could not possibly bear on the 
question of her charity. I began to flutter my wings 
impatiently, for I longed to see the trembling palm 
of the old mendicant lined with good substantial 
silver, and his old hat, too much tattered, to shelter 


him from the piercing sun-rays, supplanted with a 
good broad-rimimed straw one. But Mrs. Fling had 
not quite finished How much the warmest enthu- 
siasm and openest charity needs and profits by the 
cool suggestions of prudence! 

« Why don’t your town take care of you?” 

The old man’s pale face flushed. He did not 
wish to be a pauper. He had saved enough, and 
more than enough to take him to Canada, but he had 
been taken sick in Springfield, and spent more than 
half of it, and now, with a little assistance from the 
kind hearted, and by walking instead of riding, he 
thought he should get there. 

Mrs. Fling now informed her petitioner, that she 
never gave any thing to beggars. She made it a rule; 
as there was so much imposition. She belonged to 
the F. G. M.S. C, Society; in which was a commit- 
tee to see that charity was extended only to those 
who were able and willing to help themselves, and to 
clothe children for Sunday schools. She then turned 
to go up into the parlour. At the door we met 
Mary, and stopped an instant. She, as she had 
given Mrs. Fling warning, was apparently divested 
of all fear of her wrath; for she walked straight up to 
the old man, and putting a half dollar into his hand, 
said abruptly, 

«“ Here, take this—I’m poor, but my heart a’n’t 
as hard as the nether millstone, and I hope you'll 
live to get to your daughter. I’ve got a father my- 
self, if he’s living yet, poor old man—” 

Mrs, Fling shut the kitchen door, and walked has- 
tily up stairs and I rode on her cap bow. 

Half an hour after Sarah rose to ascend to her 
chamber; I was curious to observe whether she in- 
tended to go to sleep again, so I accompanied her. 
She looked out at the window and then in at the 
looking glass, and finally seated herself in a medita- 
tive position in a large stuffed chair. Presently a 
low, but cheerful voice was heard, humming a tune, 
Then a tap at the door. 

«Come in,” said Sarah, with more animation than 
I had seen her face express before. The door open- 
ed, and a tall, finely formed mulatto woman presented 
herself, bearing a basket of nicely ironed garments. 
Evidently she was the family laundress, though I had 
not seen her in my visit to the kitchen. Her face 
had a gayety, and benevolent sprightliness about it 
which was really cheering to look at, especially after 
contemplating Sarah’s slip-slop expression so long. 
Apparently it affected Sarah in a similar manner, for 
when the clothes were al¢ nicely laid in the drawers 
the plaited ruffles uppermost and the elaborately 
trimmed and ruffled dresses folded neatly into the 
wardrobe, she smiled approvingly, and said, as if 
making a tremendous effort, 

« Tell me, Susan, how happens it that you are 
always so happy? you look as if nothing ever trou- 
bled you.—Oh ! I wish I were as happy as you!” 

The child of self-indulgence sighed as she spoke, 
and the child of labour smiled. It was a smile of 
scorn, but mixed with good natured pity. 

«And so you think, Miss Sarah, that I never have 
had any trouble in my life? I am fifty years old 
last month, and I wouldn’t live my life over again,” 
she clasped her hands together tightly, “ no—not for 
all the silver dollars you could crowd into this room!” 

Her bright face had lost its gay expression, and 
her look became sombre and severe. Early recol- 
lections chased each other over her swarthy face, like 
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billows, each darker and heavier than the last. At 
length she seated herself by Sarah, and fixing her 
eyes on hers, said with a sad tone, 

“ May be it would do you geod, Miss Sarah, to 
hear how a little of my life has passed. "Twill 
teach you a lesson to look deeper than the outside 
skin of things.” 

« Oh do! I like to hear real stories of all things,” 
said Sarah, eagerly, and her face really looked quite 
bright. 

“ Well then—I’ve got a half hour to spend—I can 
tell you a little. In the first place, my father was a 
runaway slave. And he brought me with him to 
Massachusetts, I saw my mother die—but I wont 
talk of that. I have worked hard all day, many’s 
the time to get enough to buy meal to make water- 
gruel for my father while he was sick. And he died 
too. Well, by and by I was married and had a fa- 
mily of children, One of my children had fits, and 
my husband had bad habits—and, once in a drunken 
scrape he hurt the child so that she died. ‘Then my 
And I had bad health, and finally I 
He was sixty year old, and I 


husband died. 
married old Fagin. 
was thirty two.” 

« Why, Susan, how could you ?” 

“ Well, I thought it might be better to * be an old 
man’s pet, than a young man's slave.’ But I was 
an old man’s slave. We came to Boston to live. It 
was the hard winter—you don’t remember it, but 
there’s many that does. Many a one died of freezing 
and starving that winter. Fagin hired a room ina 
ten-footer: there was two rooms in it. We lived in 
one, and two old women in the other. My two girls 
was buth put out, but the people they lived with went 
away out of Boston, and I hadn’t any body to look 
to for help when we got very poor.” 

“ Why didn’t you go out washing, Susan ?” asked 
Sarah. 

« Bless your soul and body, Miss Sarah, do you 
suppose I wouldn’t have gone, if I could have got 
work? Many’s the time I’ve been out all the morn- 
ing long, trying and looking for a hand’s turn, of any 
sort to do; any thing that would give me an honest 
ninepence—and then come back frozen all but to 
death, and crawled into bed to keep from being quite 
frozen. But this was after we had parted with every 
thing in the house, that we could sell, to get victuals, 
I had to send Fagin to sel! last of all my sheets and 
pillow-beers, and my best table cloth, that I had spun 
and wove with my own hands, before I was married 
to my first husband. 

« Well—we lived and that was all. Fagin used 
to bring home at night a stick of wood, that he split 
up in a dozen pieces, and light fire enough to boil our 
tea-kettle with. Sometimes we would have a little 
meal, and sometimes we didn’t.” 

« Why, Susan—why didn't you tell somebody, and 
get assistance? why didn’t you tell the people in the 
other tenement what you suffered ?” 

« Well, it is hard telling folks you are starving and 
freezing, at the time—though it don’t seem now as 
if I could go through with’t again as I did then. 
The two women in the other room—I did go in 
there one morning. ‘There was some ladies come to 
my door to ask for them and I showed ’em in. They 
was ‘ visiters of the poor.’ Well, when we got inio 
the room, the white woman, (for the other was a 
coloured woman, and they was both past sixty years 
old) was a sitting by the chimney—there was a bas- 





ket half full of snow and shavings, by the fireplace, 
but the poor creature hadn’t life enough to kindle it. 
She died that day. The coloured woman was dead, 
then. Froze stiff.” 

There was a pause. Sarah looked extremely 
shocked. Susan was busy with the past, and her 
features worked convulsively. After some time Sarah 
said, 

“ But couldn’t your husband get any employment, 
Susan ?” 

She asked the question again. Susan did not re- 
ply, but her face became more gloomy, and her eyes 
dark and brilliant as they always were, now lighted 
with an intense, and for the moment, a baleful ex- 
pression, which eflectually silenced the young girl— 
At length the shadow passed from her brow, and 
tossing her hand across her eyes as if to brush away 
the memory of something, she said, with a sort of 
sinile, 

« There’s a great many things happen in one’s life, 
that can’t be told. I’ve had my share of that kind 
of trouble. But it’s no use telling it to you. You 
couldn’t sense it.” Sarah’s curiosity and interest 
were thoroughly excited. 

« Oh, do tell me, Susan! I shall understand you 
and feel for you too.” She had touched a chord in 
the woman’s breast, which thrilled as it had not done 
for long years. Her eyes moistened; she took the 
young girl’s hand in her own hard one— 

“Thank you for that word. Nobody has felt for 
me. And now, though it’s a blessed feeling that you 
do, I can’t tell you about it, only this. All our fur- 
niture, my furniture, that I had worked for, and 
bought with the sweat of my own brow—all my 
clothes but one barely decent gown—my cloak, my 
shawl went. Well, where did they go? Fagin took 
them to sell for victuals, to keep life in us, he said. 
By and by, no matter how, I heard where all my 
things was. I went there myself to see. It was a 
cold day; and I had nothing but my husband’s cvat 
throwed over my gown ‘to keep out the cold. He was 
in bed asleep. When I got there, it was a tenfooter. 
There was two of em; coloured women. They had 
a good fire. They was eating a good warm cake, 
on my table; they was drinking a cup of tea out of 
my tea cups. ‘They had my gowns on, and they set 
in my chairs. There was where my things had gone 
to.” 

“Oh, Susan! What did you do?” 

“ We all do what we should’nt, child, some times : 
and in them days, my temper was strong. "I'would’nt 
do any good to tell you about it. I hope God will 
forgive me for thinking the wrong thoughts I did 
then, and do now,” added she, looking up meekly to 
heaven, every trace of strong passion having passed 
from her face. 

“I told you these things, Miss Sarah, partly to 
relieve myself, I’m free to say; for it’s long since I 
have spoke about my own experience in life, and it’s 
better not, only sometimes the river swells over its 
banks, you know, and then it don’t make much dif- 
ference who it drowns with it. But mostly, I had 
some hopes that it would be some use to you. You 
think you are unhappy, and so I believe you are, 
child, though God knows it is from nothing but hav- 
ing too many comforts and blessings. But I would’nt 
change my feelings with yours, hard as I have to 
work, for I aim contented. You musn’t be hurt,” 


she added, laying her hand kindly on the shoulder of 
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the now tearful girl, “ you must take me as I mean. 
I want you to go out of your own steady run-round 
of comforts and blessings, and look after them, that 
hasn’t where to lay their head at night, nor where- 
with to wet their lips in the morning, and learn to 
be thankful for what Providence has given to you, 
and give of it to the needy.” 

As Susan spoke, she took up her huge basket and 
left the room. Sarah remained in reflection and tears. 
What resolutions she might have formed, of impart- 
ing of her goods to the poor, or of thankfully enjoy- 


ing the blessings she had, I know not, for Mrs. 
Fling soon after came in, with “such a love of a 
Parisian hat! and such splendid flowers!” that, be- 
ing rather weary of millinery, I flew down stairs and 
lighted on the top of Susan’s bonnet, as she was 
leaving the house. I was thoroughly tired of fashion- 
able life, and desired to see it in some of its more 
agreeable phases. I made flying visits, the results of 
which I may or may not commnnicate, As I write, 
I am warned by the paralysis of my left wing, not to 
attempt too much at my advanced age, 
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Ir was a brilliant company that assembled at the 
mansion of Mr. Roger Douglass on a beautiful night 
in December of eighteen hundred and four. The 
survivors of that scene of festivity, no doubt remem- 
ber with melancholy pleasure, the meeting place of 
their youth, and the moments of real delight they 
passed at different times within its hospitable walls, 
Their companions were those whose brows are 
now whitened with the cares of years, or who 
sweetly slumber where sepulchral shadows spread 
their gloom. Let them turn over the pages of the 
past, and think once more upon lights that glittered 
in front of that stately mansion—the constant rattle 
of carriages which for a time hurried along in almost 
unbroken procession—the bustle of postillions, hand- 
ing out the visiters and servants directing them 
through blazing halls and dazzling antechambers to 
the drawing room and splendid saloon, Let them 
call to mind the startling scene that presented itself 
before them, when introduced to the congregated 
beauty and manly excellence that crowded the high 
halls of pleasure on that happy night. It was the 
bright season of youth and ardent hope, and although 
gray hairs may blush at the recollection of many of 
the follies of earlier years, yet to that hour of glitter- 
ance and show a thought may be given with exceed- 
ing interest—perhaps its history and connexion with 
other circumstances, may afford a moment’s profit. 
able reflection, as it will teach us, how the gilded 
efforts of life go down to the gloom of death, and 
the glories that hang around the wealthiest habitation 
fade amid the darkness of the grave. 

Cards of invitation were in circulation for weeks, 
and many a bosom had thrilled in anxious anticipa- 
tion of the delight to be experienced in common with 
the giddy throng. Scarcely had the hour arrived, 
over which Fashion had assumed control, and dedi- 
cated to the interests of etiquette and elegant visits, 
than carriage after carriage lumbered up to the street 
entrance, and visiter after visiter was hurried through 
the crowds at the door, and on the marble steps to 
the denser crowd within. Half the fashionable ladies 
in the American metropolis of politeness, had passed 
the shining stairway—hurried through the antecham- 
bers and were seated in expectation of happier hours 
to come, or whirling their shining skirts of richest 
silk and satin amid the delightful jostle of the laugh- 
ing groups. Card still followed card, announcing the 
gifted and the gay, and each new name was passed 


with smiles of approbation, or pleasant jest, as former 
associations retold the joys of other festal scenes. 


“Softly falls the foot of time, 
That only treads on flowers,” 


The earlier moments of mirth and festivity swept 
rapidly away. Groups were gathering in different 
parts of the saluon, and all were more or less ab- 
sorbed in conversation, or making arrangements for 
future enjoyment, when the names of the Miss War- 
rens and Miss Walter, their cousin, were announced. 
A murmur of applause went through the multitude, 
and the countenances of the gentlemen seemed to 
brighten with animation, as though they anticipated 
a rich treat in the addition she was to make to the 
company. But, some of the ladies regarded the fair 
visitant with different feelings, whether from jealousy 
of her personal charms, or other considerations, let 
the sequel show. 

The curl of scorn turned upon a few fair lips, and 
Miss Helen Hartly, indignant at the idea of being in 
the same company with Miss Walter, turned to her 
sister Arabella who was too deeply engaged in conver- 
sation with a party of gentlemen to hear or attend 
to any thing else, and called out in a very sarcastic 
tone, “ Bell, did you hear that ?” 

«“ Hear what ?” inquired Miss Arabella, rather pet- 
tishly, a little piqued, no doubt, at being interrupted. 

“ Why Harriet Walter is announced.” 

« Harriet Walter,” exclaimed Miss Arabella, with 
a soft oath, which fashionable ladies may sometimes 
swear, but which would be very rude in one cele- 
brated for that modesty which is always becoming, 
and is the brightest ornament to the female character. 

«“ Yes, Harriet Walter,” returned Miss Helen, em- 
phasising the name, “ and I’ve half a notion to leave 
the saloon this instant; Miss Walter is no society for 
me, she was never raised to any thing, and when her 
father died his estate was insolvent—so she must be 
poor enough. And what impudence indeed for her 
to come here, knowing, as she must, that Mrs. Doug- 
lass’ card was only sent in compliment to the Miss 
Warrens.” 

«“ Poor creature,” said Arabella, “I pity her; but 
what a figure she will cut here ?—so tall—so clum- 
sy—lI know she will mortify us all.- Helen, suppose 
we go home, just to show Mrs. Douglass and her 
friends that we are a little above such associations,” 

« Indeed, Bell, it would serve her right; but then 
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we should lose so much fun, and Mr. Greencase is 
here, you know we don’t meet him often.” 

“ Well, any how the ugly thing can’t harm us 
much, though it is rather degrading.” ° 

“ We'll bear it, Bell, as long as we can, but we 
shall take the trouble to let Mrs. Douglass know 
what we think of her.” 

This conversation was conducted in an elevated 
tone, and heard by a number of attentive listeners, 
some of whom had never seen Miss Walter, and sup- 
posing what they had heard to be the truth, they readily 
enough imagined what an appearance the character 
they had heard deseribed would make in such a com- 
pany. But how were they disappointed when the 
Miss Warrens and Miss Walter were presented in 
person. All eyes were turned upon the one interest- 
ing object, and instead of beholding a frightful form, 
with a clumsy gait, stumble into their midst, they 
gazed with admiration upon one of the most graceful 
figures they had ever seen, and the ease with which 
she glided to her seat which was shown her in a 
distant part of the saloon, won applause from nearly 
every one present. 

The attention the representations of the Miss 
Hartlys had attracted for her was not likely to sub- 
side, until all the parties were satisfied of her move- 
ments and her merits as a lady; and while she is 
becoming the centre of attraction for a large party in 
the saloon, moving with lady-like freedom, and wear- 
ing a smile of enchanting sweetness, we will leave 
her for a moment and inquire who she is, and what 
may be the “ head and front of her offending,” in the 
eyes of the Miss Hartlys. 

The story may be soon told. She was the only 
daughter of a gentleman, once of fortune, but who, 
by his kindness to others, had been reduced in cir- 
custances, He had educated his child when in afflu- 
ence, with the utmost care, and spared neither pains 
nor expense to prepare her to move in the highest 
circles of society. She was yet young when her best 
friend and only protector was taken from her by 
death; and although by her talents she might have 
earned herself a comfortable livelihood in many ways, 
and still moved in respectable society, her uncle, Mr. 
Warren, at the earnest solicitation of his amiable 
daughters, took her home to his house, and adopting 
her as his child, made her their constant companion. 
And so highly was she respected in Mr. Warren’s 
family, that she was not only treated in all respects 
like the rest of the family, but she was taught to look 
forward to an equal share with Mr. Warren’s chil- 
dren in his ample fortune. It was her supposed 
poverty at which the young ladies sneered, and it may 
be as before hinted, that they were in a degree jealous 
of her superior charms. Poverty, however, was 
sufficient in the estimation of the proud, to have 
excluded her from all respectable society. 

But let us return to the party, where we shall find 
her, after an hour’s absence, the admired of all admi- 
rers, not only attracting new acquaintances with the 
beauty of her person, but making lasting friends by 
the superior enchantments of her mental excellencies. 
The Miss Hartlys beheld with disappointment and 
mortification that the “ poor girl,” as they styled her, 
was gaining the affections and friendship of all around 
her, and what was worse than all, their brother 
George, whom they thought until that hour to be a 
gentleman of the highest character, paid her marked 
attention. ‘This was insupportable, and they vowed 
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and kept it faithfully, that they would not speak an- 
other word to him during the evening, for conde- 
scending to such mean society. 

It will be useless to detail the petty evidences of 
hatred which these young ladies continued to exhibit, 
we will therefore pass them over and hasten to the 
most important scene they enacted on this interesting 
occasion. 

In the course of the evening, the two young ladies 
whose rage seemed to increase with every mark of 
respect they saw shown to Miss Walter, determined 
to break upa little coterie which had gathered around 
her, and in the midst of which she sat like happiness 
personified, shedding the lustre of her charms and the 
treasures of her mind upon the smiling group. Fail- 
ing in several repeated efforts, they at length proposed 
a cotillion. The proposition met with the hearty and 
unanimous approval of the company, and the pairs 
were soon upon the floor and ready for action. Miss 
Helen Hartly, who had engaged herself, as she 
thought, for the evening, to one of the most splendid 
gentlemen in the company, kept her seat, waiting in 
increasing agitation for him to approach and lead her 
into the circle; but he came not; and she was left 
alone until an elderly gentleman advanced and politely 
offered to conduct her to the floor. In her confusion 
she scarcely knew how to act, and remained in her 
position, until the old gentleman, not at all dashed 
by her hesitation, though the eyes of every one were 
upon them, took her by the hand and led her to the 
circle. Here she stood a moment, in the deepest 
mortification ; and when the signal was made for the 
dance to begin; aroused from her reverie she raised 
her eyes, and the first object she beheld was Miss 
Walter preparing to lead off the cotillion with the 
gentleman, whose attention she had vainly fancied 
was due to herself alone. The rage that fired her 
bosom at the sight was insupportable, and turning to 
her sister, whose station was between her and the 
object of her resentment, she said in an angry tone, 
« Bell, can we stoop so low?” 

“ Shall we ?” said Arabella to the partner at her 
side. 

“As you please, Miss Hartly, I wait your pleasure,” 
was his reply. 

“Then conduct us to our carriage,” exclaimed 
Helen, and with an air, which bespoke the utmost 
contempt, the sisters whirled past the innocent object 
of their persecuting spirit, and rushed from the saloon. 

The company well understood the whole aflair, 
and duly appreciated the motive that induced the 
ladies to exhibit such malevolence towards one, 
whose only sin perhaps was that she was greatly their 
superior. The consternation occasioned by the sud- 
den departure of the Miss Hartlys soon subsided, and 
the dance passed off in tolerable style. Miss Walter 
stung to the soul by the unexpected insult that had 
been offered her, declined a further appearance on the 
floor, and spent the remainder of the evening in the 
midst of a few companions who preferred her society 
before mingling in the dance or joining with the 
crowd in their glee. George Hartly, chagrined at 
the behaviour of his sisters, remained near Miss 
Walter and her cousins, and did every thing his gen- 
tlemanly feelings dictated, to remove the impression 
it had made. 

It was a late hour when the company separated, 
and Mr. Hartly who had obtained permission to ac- 
company Mr. V’arren’s carriage, attended the ladies 
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home and repeated to them over and over again the 
assurances of his high regard, and begged them to 
overlook the indiscretion of his sisters, as he was 
satisfied that after reflection they would be anxious 
to make every amends. 

The next day notes of explanation, necessary upon 
such occasions, passed between the Miss Hartlys and 
Mrs. Roger Douglass. After numerous warm ex- 
pressions incident to all such matters, the requisite 
apologies were exchanged and the misunderstanding 
settled in due form. Like all affairs of the sort, the 
scene in the saloon of Mrs. Roger Douglass, was, for 
a season, the moving topic of the fashionable circle, 
and not until it had passed through all the different 
stages of the tempest it had created, was it permitted 
to slumber. 

No communication for good or for evil, ever passed 
between the Hartlys and Warrens, and although 
George Hartly continued to be a constant visiter at 
Mr. Warren’s, and his father often called to see his 
old friend, yet not the slightest intimation of friendly 
feelings was ever made by any of the ladies. ’ 

Months passed away, and the affair, like all others 
of its kind, was made an item in the annals of fashion- 
able history, to be referred to whenever similar cir- 
cumstances should bring it into memory. 

One evening, about six months after the party given 
by Mrs. Douglass, Mr. Hartly entered the parlour, 
where his daughters were enjoying themselves with 
a few friends, and in his usual tone of good humour 
exclaimed, “Girls, I've a notion of giving you a 
splendid party, what say you?” 

“ What say we ?” asked Arabella, her eyes flashing 
in delight, “ why, we say that we accept the proposal 
with the utmost pleasure, Mr. Hartly.” 

“Say Pa, if you please, Bell,” said Helen, « and 
say that his dutiful daughters will agree to any ar- 
rangements their dear Pa may please to make.” 

“I’ve only one condition, girls, and you may 
command my purse to any extent you please, comply, 
and the expense is no consideration,” 

“Helen you are in too great a hurry about your 
conditions,” said Arabella. “Conditions are always 
tyrannical and oppressive, but name yours Pa, any 
you please, we'll comply.” 

“ Well, all I require is that you invite precisely 
the same company you met at the house of Mrs. 
Douglass.” 

«“ Why Pa,” exclaimed both the ladies at once. 

“For no other reason that I can give you now, 
than that the lady and her friends may feel assured 
that you bear them no ill will.” 

«“ That is just what we should rejoice to do, were 
the whole matter left with ourselves, and sc the 
condition is complied with.” 

“ Then to work, and show the folks that you are 
ladies of taste.” 

“ Never fear us, Pa, we'll please you, if spending 
your money will afford you pleasure.” 

Mr. Hartly bade the ladies good speed, and left the 
company in an excellent humour. His manners 
excited suspicion that he had some object in view 
which he wished to conceal; but the girls were not 
to be discouraged by any trifling consideration, from 
the performance of what was likely to afford them so 
much pleasure ; the preliminaries were therefore soon 
arranged, the purse-strings having been committed 
to their keeping, they made the best possible use of 
their privilege, and affurded the old gentleman con- 


vincing proof that they had some idea of magnificence 
in the preparation necessary to be made for a splen- 
did entertainment. 

The evening came, and with it came the guests, 
young and old—all that had been invited. The young 
ladies had the pleasure of hearing before their own 
door, the rumbling of carriages and the music of 
happy voices—voices of anxious friends, ready to 
mingle in the anticipated pleasures. Nothing occur- 
red to mar the joy of the occasion—all was glee and 
gladness, and delightful bustle. No one took more 
interest in the frolic, or appeared to be more gratified 
than Mr. Hartly himself, he was the life of the whole 
company, and his voice was every where heard above 
all others, mingling in the joke and laugh. 

« Pa’s the youngest gentleman in the company this 
evening,” said Arabella. 

“ He’s forgotten how old he is,” said Helen. 

“If so lively now what must he have been when 
young?” said Mrs. Douglass, 

“ I’m always young,” returned the old gentleman, 
“always young when happy. There are deeds of 
youth that cling to us throughout life, and the re- 
membrance of them often constitutes the happiness 
of age; there is one scene in my early life that I shall 
keep in bright memorial till death, and I have through 
the agency of my daughter assembled this company 
to tell it once more, and be more than happy, by 
adding to its interest.” 

« All for love,” exclaimed Arabella, with a know- 
ing glance. 

“ Now for his courtship!” cried Helen. 

“Go on with the story,” called a dozen voices, 
and silence prevailed. Mr. Hartly commenced: 

“In the early part of my life,” said he, «1 knew 
a young man, who learned the profession of a tailor; 
on the day that he was free from his master, he was 
told that business was dull and that he must seek 
work elsewhere. ‘This was sad news, as he had 
neither means nor friends, and was compelled to earn 
his own livelihood. After traversing the whole city, 
in search of employment, and obtaining none, he 
concluded that as business was so very slack at the 
south, where he had served his apprenticeship, he 
would get all the means he could together, and pro- 
ceed to some of the northern cities, where he hoped 
to obtain work, and support himself with credit. He 
accordingly took passage in a brig for New York, 
the price of which, together with the fare, amounted 
to ten dollars, just the amount he was able to gather, 
and which he had safely stored away in a pocket- 
book and placed in his vest pocket. The passengers 
were all strangers to the young man, and being some- 
what diffident, he did not succeed in making the 
acquaintance of any, until about the fifth day of the 
voyage when they were far out at sea; while the rest 
of the passengers were seated near the side of the 
vessel enjoying the evening breeze, he came as near 
them as his bashfulness would permit, and leaned on 
the railing, to watch the spray as it dashed up like 
pearls from the sea, and to listen to the conversation 
of the company. It happened that the child of a poot 
woman, on board, about whom no one cared but its 
mother, while bouncing about the deck in his mis- 
chief, went head foremost through one of the holes at 
the side of the brig, and would have plunged into the 
water, and been lost for ever, but for the timely 
efforts of the young fellow, who reached over the 
railing and caught the child by the ancle. It was 
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with difficulty that he regained his balance, being 
obliged to lean considerably over the side of the brig, 
and the weight of the child struggling to be relieved 
from its perilous situation, had well nigh been the 
cause of the loss of both, so that he made a narrow 
escape for his life. In the effort to save the child, 
his pucket-book fell into the sea, and he was left 
without a dollar in the world—without a friend of 
whose help he could avail himself. In the honesty 
of his heart, he went to the captain, and frankly 
communicated his condition, and begged that he 
would not think hardly of him, if he could not pay 
his passage immediately, but that he would certainly 
settle it as soon as he could obtain as much money. 
The captain became enraged, and abused him in a 
very unfeeling manner, declaring the tale about the 
loss of his money, to be a gross fabrication, and he 
swore, loud enough to be heard by all on board, that 
having been imposed on in that way often before, he 
was prepared to serve such impostors according to 
their deserts, and that he would turn half a day’s sail 
out of his way to put him on shore at the nearest 
point of land. One of the passengers—a youth of about 
the same age of the young man—having witnessed 
the whole affair, and seeing the pocket-book when it 
fell, was prepared to give testimony in favour of 
the unfortunate; he advanced towards the captain, 
and stated, that he thought he was rather severe in 
his threats, that the truth had been told him, and 
there was ng doubt but that he would get his pay at 
some future time. “Do you dictate to me, sir?” 
said the captain, whuse wrath had been greatly in- 
creased by the appeal. “I’ve met these characters 
before to-day, and I am determined to make an ex- 
ample of that fellow—he goes ashore at the nearest 
point.” 

«To expostulate was in vain, and, the friend who 
had so kindly come to his assistance, taking out his 
purse, turned to the young man, and presented it to 
him, together with his card, saying, 

«+ Take this and use it; if you are ever able to 
repay me, it will be well, if not, it will be no great 
matter.’ 

“It will be needless for me to enter into a detail 
of the matter, suffice it for me to say that the young 
man hesitated to receive the purse, in consideration 
of the gloomy prospect that seemed to be before him, 
but was finally prevailed upon to accept it. After 
their arrival in New York, the two young men be- 
came intimate friends. The one who lost his money, 
assisted by the other, soon procured employment, 
discharged his obligation, and was successful in the 
accumulation of wealth.” 

Here the old gentleman dashed a tear from his eye, 
and rising from his seat, walked towards the window. 
The company waited with breathless interest for the 
sequel of the story. Returning to his place, Mr. 
Hartly continued, “ The two friends at length sepa- 
rated, one of them leaving New York, settled in a 
distant part of America, and a long interval elapsed— 
* But Bell! he exclained, springing from his seat, 
‘where are the Miss Warrens and Miss Walter? I 
do not see them here !” 

«“ They were not invited, Pa,” replied Arabella. 

“ But my dear,” said he, affectionately, “did I 
not make it an express condition that all who were 
at the party given by Mrs. Douglass, should be 
here ?” 

“ Yes; but Pa,” said Helen, with a toss of her 


head which gave meaning to the words, “ Yes; but 
Pa, you know, we ladies have our preferences.” 

“ And so have we gentlemen,” replied Mr, Hartly, 
“and I am here to teach you a lesson, in a way that I 
hope will impress it upon your minds for ever. Know 
then, my dear girls, and you ladies and gentlemen— 
all of you—that I was the young man of whom I 
have spoken, and that the father of Miss Walter, the 
young lady that my daughters treated with so much 
indifference before you all, was the man to whom I 
was so much indebted; and perhaps to his influence 
and friendship I am indebted for my present indepen- 
dence.” The manner in which the old gentleman 
concluded his story made a deep impression upon 
every one present, and while he sat a few moments, 
overcome by the feelings that agitated him, the most 
respectful silence, was maintained, until Arabella 
wrought to sincere repentance for the error she had 
committed, burst into tears, and throwing her arms 
around her father’s neck, begged a thousand pardons, 
and promised to make all the amends in her power, 
Helen joined her in promises of restitution, and the 
succeeding scenes may better be imagined than de- 
scribed. 

After the excitement of feeling had in a degree 
subsided, Mr. Hartly cried out, “Let me finish my 
story! I am most happy to-night, that I have made 
amends for the error of my children, Shortly after 
the event, I perceived that my son George,” and here 
great wonder was expressed that he was not present, 
“I perceived that my son George was attached to 
the young lady, I mean Miss Walter, and I not only 
seconded his suit, but prompted him to keep the mat- 
ter secret until its consummation should reveal it. 
He has done so, and if the young rogue has performed 
his duty, I have a third daughter by this time.” 

The last word had scarcely passed his lips, when 
a rustling of silks was heard—then approaching foot- 
steps—then three ladies and three gentlemen entered 
the apartment, Mr. George Hartly presented his bride 
and their amiable cousins, and the gentlemen accom- 
panying them. Old Mr. Warren entered soon after, 
and of the pleasant—the most exquisite bustle that 
ensued, I have nothing to say. 

Now, the best of the story is, that it is strictly true, 
as related, and the gentleman we have called Mr. 
Hartly, relates it frequently, ardently hoping that it 
may be of benefit to many young ladies, who, like 
his daughters, have the best dispositions in the world, 
but for want of proper reflection are most tyrannical 
in their tastes, as they are indomitable in their pride. 


. For the Lady’s Book. 


FORGIVENESS. 


How beautifully falls 
From human lips that blessed word—forgive ! 
Forgiveness—'tis the attribute of gods— 
The sound which openeth heaven—renews again 
On earth lost Eden's faded bloom, and flings 
Hope's haleyon halo o'er the waste of life. 
Thrice happy he whose heart hath been so schooled 
In the meek lessons of humility, 
That he can give it utterance: it imparts 
Celestial grandeur to the human soul, 
And maketh man an angel.—H. 
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OTHER PEOPLE'S CHILDREN. 


BY T. 8 ARTHUR, 
AUTHOR OF “ TIRED OF HOUSEKEEPING,” ETC, 


SCENE FIRST, 


« Dear little fellow!” said Mrs, Carter, as her only 
child, a bright boy of about three summers, came up 
to where his mother was sitting upon the sofa with 
her friend Mrs, Jones, and putting up his smiling 
mouth, asked for a kiss. 

“ He is a sweet boy, Mrs. Jones,” continued Mrs, 
Carter; “I sometimes think that it is not my own 
blind love that governs me in my impressions, but 
that he is really unlike other children.” 

“ He isa fine boy,” said Mrs. Jones, coldly. “« Yon 
ought to see my Angeline, sometimes. , she is a 
dear creature! I am always discovering something 
new and interesting in her. Yesterday, while I was 
reading, she came up to me, and after standing along 
side of me for some time, without my taking any 
notice of her I was so interested in my book, she 
took hold of the volume and jerked it ont of my 
hand; then placing her arms akimbo, she looked me 
steadily in the face for a minute without smiling, and 
said, “ Ma, do you know me?” I almost screamed 
with delight; and catching up the little rogue in my 
arms, covered her with kisses ?” 

« My Willie, sometimes—” began Mrs. Carter. 

*“ You should have seen Angeline this morning,” 
broke in Mrs, Jones. “ We were all seated at the 
breakfast table, and father, I always call my husband 
father, asked Angeline if she didn’t want some tea, 
‘No, pa,’ said the little minx, ‘I’m afraid of my 
nerves.’ It’s not good to laugh at children, I know, 
but I thought I should have died.” 

« Willie—” 

“ Angelina a’n’t like most children I see—sulky 
and disagreeable to strangers. When any one comes 
in, she always goes right up, and asks, so cunningly, 
* What is your name?’ and then she climbs up into 
his or her lap, and talks to them all the while. Every 
body who comes to the house loves her, she is so 
fond and interesting.” 

«“ The other day Willie—” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed out Mrs. Jones, as some- 
thing crossed her mind. “ You ought to have heard 
Angeline tell her dream this morning. * What did 
you dream last night, Anne ?’ asked her father, when 
we were all seated at the breakfast table. «I dreamed, 
father, that we were all sailing in a steamboat down 
in the bay, when a great whale, just like a man, 
came up out of the water, and reached out his arm 
to catch me. But didn’t I scream!’ * Was that 
what made you cry out in the night so?’ said her 
father. ‘Yes, sir,’ she said. ‘And how did you get 
off, Anna?’ asked her father. ‘*O, I waked up, and 
then I wasoff!?’ Ha! ha! wa’n’t that a cute answer 
for a child six years old to make, Mrs, Carter?” 

« Come here, Willie dear,” said Mrs. Carter, “and 
tell this lady the name of the big ship.” 

Little Willie pressed up to the side of his mother’s 
visiter, and looking up into her face, was just about 
speaking, when Mrs, Jones, without noticing the 
child, said—~ 

« Ever since Angelina could toddle about, she has 
been the cutest thing you ever saw. She walked 
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when nine months old, and could speak plain at fif- 
teen months. We always have to help her first at 
the table, for she has no notion of being slighted. 
The other day we had company, and one of the 
ladies brought her daughter with her, a hoyden of 
twelve years old, coarse and vulgar in her maiiners, 
It so happened that this girl got Angeline’s place at 
the tea table. Before I had time to correct the mis- 
take, and have her removed from Angeline’s place, 
who wont eat at all if kept out of it, she went right 
up to her and taking hold of her arm, gave it a slight 
pull, and with a grave authoritative countenance, and 
without speaking a word, motioned with her head for 
her to leave the chair. The whole company were 
convulsed with laughter, at Angeline’s mock-heroic 
air.” 

Little Willie had stood looking into Mrs, Jones’ 
face, waiting for her to get done speaking, so that he 
could do as his mother had directed him, and now as 
there was a brief pause, he seemed to think that it 
was time for him to begin. 

“The Penn—” but Willie could get no further. 
His mother’s visiter was too intent upon Angeline’s 
perfections to think of him. 

* You ought to hear Angeline respond to the mi- 
nister on Sundays. She does it as gravely as a 
deacon.” 

“The Pennsylva—” but Willie was again cut 
short, for Mrs. Jones, who felt somewhat annoyed 
with the child, slight as had been his trespass upon 
her, gently pushed him away, while she leaned over 
towards Mrs, Carter, and continued to vex that lady’s 
ear with unprofitable accounts of Angeline’s perfee- 
tions, 

“You must bring Angeline to see me the next 
time you come,” said Mrs, Carter, as she shook Mrs. 
Jones’ hand at the door, her amiable politeness 
prompting her, in parting, to send her friend away in 
the best possible humour with herself. 

«I will certainly do so,” said Mrs. Jones, in a 
tone and with a manner that indicated her conscious- 
ness that in doing as requested, she would greatly 
delight her friend. 


SCENE SECOND. 


Mrs. Carter and Mrs. Jones had been friends from 
childhood. They had grown up in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and had attended the same school toge- 
ther. The difference in their characters was, that 
Mrs. Jones was selfish in all her feelings, while Mrs, 
Carter cultivated a feeling of good will and kindness 
towards others. The one could not separate any 
thing, even her most intimate friendship, from the 
consideration of a selfish delight; while the other, 
always endeavoured to make every one feel pleased 
and comfortable, and in that effort found a high de- 
gree of internal satisfaction. To a great extent, Mrs, 
Carter suffered herself to be blinded to the ruling fault 
of her friend’s character; her friendship being more 
in the form of a personal perference, than in that of 
an appreciation of good quality, the only true ground 
upon which to build up friendly relations, After their 
marriage, it so happened that they were thrown into 
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each other’s neighbourhood, and their friendship was 
in consequence continued, 

It so happened, in the course of human events, 
that Mr. Carter passed into the other world, and left 
his wife and one sweet little boy, now nearly four 
years old, alone in the world, and with little upon 
which to depend long for a comfortable maintenance. 
Scarcely a year had passed, when the widowed mo- 
ther found herself upon the threshold of the world of 
spirits; then came back upon her heart, with accu- 
mulated tenderness, the yearnings of a mother’s love. 
Her Willie was but five years old—how could she 
Jeave him to the cold hearted charity of strangers? 
Reluctantly did she at last make up her mind to 
commit him to the care of her friend, who was in 
constant attendance upon her. But it was a hard 
struggle. For, although blinded, to a great extent, 
through personal attachment, to Mrs. Jones’ particu- 
lar fault, yet she instinctively shrunk from the trans- 
fer of her dear child to her peculiar care. 

The little boy had climbed upon the bed, and was 
laying his head upon his mother’s dying pillow, and 
was twining his small arms about her neck, when 
Mrs. Jones attempted to prevent him, and said— 

“Come away, Willie—come!—you must not dis- 
turb your mother.” 

“ Don’t take him away, Anne,” said Mrs. Carter, 
in a feeble voiee; and the child shrunk closer within 
the arm that had welcomed his approach. For some 
time*the mother lay, with her only loved one, drawn 
tight in her dying embrace. Her eyes were closed, 
and Mrs. Jones could not see her face which was 
turned away, and pressed close against that of her 
little boy. Fer nearly half an hour she lay thus, as 
if in sleep, and her child moved not, for there was an 
instinctive fear about his heart, and he felt that where 
he had retreated he could lie for ever. But now the 
dying mother turned her face towards her friend. 
How that pale face had changed! How visibly had 
death set his mark upon it! Mrs, Jones started at 
the sight. 

“Anna!” said the dying woman, rising up in bed 
with the last energy of excited affection—*Anna, will 
you be a mother to my poor child? Can I commit 
him into your hands, and die in peace ?” 

* Mary, he shall be to me as my own child,” said 
Mrs. Jones, earnestly and sincerely, her whole heart 
melted down by the mournful scene. 

« Willie,” said his mother, to the weeping child, 
placing his little hand in that of her friend—* love 
her, and obey her as your mother.” And even while 
the dying injunction quivered upon her Jip, she fell 
back upon her pillow, and passed away. 


SCENE THIRD. 


One year after the last scene transpired, a little fellow 
in coarse clothes, with a pale face, subdued and sad 
in its expression, and bearing the markr of a sweet 
disposition, was seated upon the fluor of Mrs, Jones’ 
kitchen with a knife boatd before him, upon which 
he was rubbing a set of knives, with patient industry. 
Along the side of the board, upon the floor, were 
scattered a few grains of the brick dust with which 
the child was rubbing the knives. A little girl, with 
a pert, selfish face, came in while the boy was thus 
engaged, and seeing the brick dust scattered over the 
side of the knife board, said in an angry voice, 

« Just see how you are wasting the brick dust and 


dirtying the floor, Bill! I'll tell my mother so I will. 
I never saw such a careless fellow.” 

“I don’t eare if you do,” said the little boy, in an 
offended tone. 

* You don’t care, ha? Well, I'll just go and tell 
my mother, you see if I don’t? Don’t care! upon my 
word.” 

As the little girl was hurrying away to make her 
complaint, Willie, for it was he, called after her, and 
said he was only in fun; but it was of no use. An- 
geline proceeded straight to the parlour, and finding 
her mother there, made her allegation as follows: 

“O mother! mother! Bill has scattered the brick 
dust all over the kitchen floor; and when I told him 
if he didn’t mind, I'd tell you, he said he didn’t care 
for you, so he did.” 

“He don’t care for me, ha?” said Mrs. Jones, 
angrily, and proceeding at once towards the kitchen. 
“ Don’t care for me? We'll see about that. I wish 
I had never touched that troublesome fellow. The 
alms-house is the place for him.” 

By the time Mrs. Jones had uttered thus much, 
she was down in the kitchen, and seizing the fright- 
ened child by the arm, she drew him to his feet, and 
commenced boxing his head backwards and forwards, 
exclaiming all the while « Don’t care for me, ha!— 
Don’t care for me! I'll see if I can’t make you care, 
you little reprobate.” 

After Mrs. Jones had exhausted her fury upon 
Willie, she hastily retreated to the parlour, without 
having once thought it necessary to see if the brick 
dust were scattered all over the floor, or to ask the 
cook if the boy had made the unpardonable allusion 
to herself, 

Not altogether satisfied with herself, for no person 
who gets into a passion ever feels comfortable for a 
time afterwards, but too much in the love of self to 
acknowledge, or even to see that she had been wrong, 
she allowed herself to make this little circumstance 
the cause for confirming more and more her dislike 
towards Willie, in whom she could perceive no shadow 
of any thing good. When her husband came home 
to dinner, in the presence of Angeline, she began to 
let out something of her indignation against the poor 
child, who had endured much, and had found the 
world a hard one to live in, with no mother to love 
him and care for him. 

“ I don’t see much of him, Anne,” said Mr. Jones, 
“ but what little 1 do see of him impresses me in his 
favour. I am afraid you listen too much to what 
Angeline says.” 

“ Indeed, indeed father, Bill—” 

* Stop, Angeline,” said her father, who was neither 
so weak nor indulgent towards her as her mother. 
« In the first place, you must call him William when 
you speak to me. That’s his name. He calls you 
Angeline, does he not ?” 

« Yes, sir.” 

“ Very well, then, I should be ashamed if I were 
you, to be outdone by him in politeness.” 

« But father, he is—” 

* How can you talk so, my dear!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jones, breaking in upon Angeline. 

“ He is what, Angeline ?” 

« Why he is not on an equality with me,” 

* And how do you make that out, pray ?” 

“Why father, he is not as—as—as—” 

« As what ?” 

“ Why—why—why—” 
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«Come, take time. I want to know from you in 
what you are better than William.” 

“ Why, Mr. Jones, huw can you talk so?” 

“Suffer me, my dear, to proceed, if you please,” 
said the husband, in a decided manner. 

“Are you ready to answer, Angeline?” he con- 
tinued, after a brief pause. 

« Why he don’t dress as well. He ha’n’t got no 
father and mother—he a’n’t rich.” 

“ How did you get your better clothes ?” 

« Why you gave them to me.” 

“ Very well, then if there is any merit about it, it 
is in me for giving—surely not in you for receiving 
them. William once had a father and mother, but 
they died. Suppose your father and mother were to 
die, and we are as likely to die as any one, would 
you be any worse than you are now? Or if I were 
to lose all my money, which may happen very soon, 
would you be any better?” 

Angeline had a glimpse of the truth, and so had her 
mother, and both were silent. But although they 
saw it through the thoughts which Mr. Jones had 
presented, they did not feel it nor love it. 

« Suppose, Anne, we call up William, and Agnes, 
the cook, and have their statement about the matter?” 

« Nonsense, Mr. Jones! Why will you make it a 
matter of so much importance ?” 

«It may seem a matter of little consequence to 
you, Anna, but you must remember that it is some- 
thing involving a good deal when we think of that 
poor orphan boy, whom I fear we are not acting 
towards as we would like other people to act towards 
one of our children. We must be just, Anna, in little 
things as well as in great things.” 

Without further hesitation, Mr. Jones rung the 
bell, and when Agnes made her appearance, requested 
her to bring up Willie. In a minute or two after, the 
child came in, led by Agnes, and trembling from head 
to foot. 

«I want you tell me truly, Agnes, what passed 
between Angeline and William, that caused his pun- 
ishment. I want the simple truth.” 

« Why you see, sir,” said Agnes, “ Willie was rub- 
bing the knives, an’ spilt a trifle or so of brick dust, 
along side o’ the knife board, which I s’pose he 
couldn’t well help, when Angeline came down and 
said to him—+* Jest see how you are wasting the brick 
dust and dirtying the floor, Bili! T'll tell my mother, 
so I will. 1 never saw such a careless fellow?’ Then 
Willie he got mad, and said he didn’t care if she did 
tell. But when she run off to tell, he called after her 
and said he was in fun. But she would not listen to 
him. Before Mrs. Jones came down, he said he was 
sorry for what he had said, and knew he would get 
a whipping.” 

« That will do, Agnes,” said Mr. Jones, kindly. 
«Take William down, But, stop a moment, Wil- 
liam,” he said, “ come here.” 

The poor little fellow went slowly and timidly up, 
looking him earnestly in the face, as if endeavouring 
to see whether he was going to punish him further. 
Mr. Jones felt the mute expression, and taking him 
by the hand said, in a kind voice— 

« William, it was wrong to speak as you did about 
Mrs. Jones, who gives you a home.” 

The little fellow held up his head at the sound of 
Mr. Jones’ voice, speaking to him calmly and ration- 
ally, and simply replied, 

**] was sorry as soon as I had said it.” 


“You can go now, William, and you must never 
again, no matter what is said, speak wrongly about 
Mrs. Jones.” 

“ Indeed, indeed sir, I never will,” said the child, 
bursting into tears, ‘Then going to Mrs, Jones, he 
looked up into her face, through his tears, and said: 

«“ Please—please ma’am, I’m sorry.” 

But she did not, in the unkindness of her feelings 
towards the child, even speak to him, but motioned 
him away with her hand, and with a sad face he stole 
slowly from the room. 

« Angeline, you can go up stairs,” said Mr, Jones, 
to his little girl. “I am not pleased with you.” 

Angeline looked towards her mother, as if she ex- 
pected her to intefere, for she instinctively perceived 
that her father and mother took different positions in 
the matter. 

«“ Do you hear me?” he said, sternly. The child 
instantly obeyed. 

« Anna,” said Mr. Jones, after Angeline had left 
the room. “It is cruel to expose children to the 
trials which are often too severe for those of mature 
age, and then punish them when they fall into temp- 
tation. My very heart ached for that poor child, 
when I perceived truly his position. Oppressed and 
wronged, yet reasoning and bearing up against it, 
and even exercising the heavenly virtue of forgive- 
ness,” 

«It is very strange, Mr. Jones,” replied his wife, 
in an angry voice, “that you can talk so. Whe 
oppresses him, pray? You don’t mean to say, that 
I oppress him, and wrong him?” 

«“ Anna, you must see that he has been wronged 
this morning.” 

« Indeed, then, I don’t see no such thing.” 

« Why, Anna, it was plain that Angeline had pro- 
voked the child to say what he ought not to have 
said—and equally plain that he repented at once, and 
upon the first question from you would have made 
humble acknowledgment. But you punished him 
without a hearing.” 

“It’s no use for you to talk any more about this, 
my dear. I am tired of having the boy in the house. 
He is a constant source of trouble and annoyance, 
and I have got so that I almost hate the sight of him. 
I wish you would get him into the alms-house.” 

“ He shall not stay here, Anna, depend upon that.” 

«“That’s all I ask for. ‘Take him away, and I 
don’t care how he goes, nor where he goes; and may 
I never set eyes on him again.” 


SCENE FOURTH, 


Ir so happened, in the order of things, that Mrs. 
Jones was sick, with a sudden and violent attack of 
fever, on the next morning. She ewoke before day 
with a chill, and by the time the light dawned she 
was ill to an alarming degree. The physician was 
called, and after examining her condition, and writing 
a prescription, retired in silence. We need not trace 
the progress of the disease. The fact is all that is 
necessary to bring out. At the end of the ninth day, 
Mrs, Jones trembled between life and death, A single 
breath seemed sufficient to snap the thread of life. 
But when the fever let go its hold, there was still 
strength enough left to rally, and she began slowly 
to recover. 

It was about one week from the day of danger, 
the turning point for life or death, that Mr. Jones sat 
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by the side of his wife’s bed, and held in his her thin, 
pale hand. Little Willie had not yet been removed, 
though the sickness of Mrs. Jones had materially 
altered, for the better, his condition. After sitting in 
silence for some time, Mr. Jones remarked, that she 
had made a narrow escape from death. 

* I’ve been thinking of that,” she replied, “and it 
makes me tremble when I think of my children. No 
one can be a mother to children who are not her 
own.” 

«A motherless child should be an object of tender 
concern to every one. But, in the present state of 
society, the orphan’s portion is a hard one.” 

As Mr. Jones uttered this sentiment, without in- 
tending to apply it to any particular instance, the 
fituess of it to the case of little William Carter, flashed 
across his mind, as it did at the same instant across 
the mind of his wife. Each looked at the other for 
an embarrassed moment. The silence was at length 
broken by Mrs. Jones. . 

“ Where is William Carter ?” she asked. 

“I had no direct allusion to him, when I spoke 
Anna,” said her husband. 

«I am sure you had not; but no matter.—It is 
said in the Bible, if I am not mistaken, that words 
fitly spoken are like apples of gold on pictures of sil- 
ver, I have felt keenly and suddenly their force. 
Mrs. Carter’s dying request that I would be a mother 
to her child, has not been obeyed according to my 
promise. I convict myself of cruel wrong towards 
him.” 

« Anne, we are given to see our errors, not that 
we may afflict ourselves, but that we may renounce 
them. If you think you have not acted towards 
William as you would wish others to act towards 
your children, you have done wrong, and this wrong 
all the obligations of right call upon you to repair. 
It is no light duty to become as a mother to an or- 
phan ehild, but it will prove a delightful duty to those 
who enter fully into it. It will bring with it its own 
rich reward.” 

«I will be to him all I have promised,” said Mrs. 
Jones, with warmth. 

“In the excitement of a good resolution, my dear 
Anna,” replied Mr. Jones, “ when the evil loves which 
prompt us to wrong actions have retired and are 
quiescent, we think it an easy matter to do what is 
right. But the time will come, in the natural order 
of things, when the evil, which was not extinguished, 
but had merely retired, will again become active, and 
then will be the moment of trial. You must not 
always expect to feel as you nowdo. You have 
suffered your love of your own children above others 
to become inordinate, and even to become a principle 
of hate towards other children.” 

«@O no, no, dear husband, don’t say hate.” 

«I seek not to wound you, Anna, I only desire to 
present truth to your mind. I remember your saying 
distinctly, that you hated little William, and that you 
wished nuthing more than to have him put out of 
the house.” 

Mrs, Jones was silent. She remembered but too 
distinctly that she had not only said so, but had felt 
all that she had uttered. And as the first excitement 
of good desires began to subside, she felt alarmed as 
she thought of little Willie in connexion with her own 
children, and perceived that she felt a real dislike for 
him. . 

« I fear I shall have a hard trial, indeed,” she said 


after some moments communion with herself; * and 
I fear that I shali not be able to do all I wish to do.” 

« Perhaps I can aid you a little. Do not attempt 
to think about William in connexion with your 
own children. Look upon him simply in the light 
of a motherless child, and thus encourage your sym- 
pathies to go out towards him. Do not attempt to 
elevate him suddenly to the place your understanding 
tells you he ought to occupy; but begin simply by 
acting rightly towards him, and let feeling alone. 
Endeavour to do good to him, or simply to protect 
him from wrong; and by and by you will find that 
you will do cheerfully from affection what you at 
first did from a sense of duty. Do you understand 
me ¢” 

« Perfectly.” 

“Are you willing to begin as I have suggested ?” 

“1 am.” 

“ Persevere, then, and success will be certain.” 


SCENE FIFTH. 


Tiree years more have passed away, and now let 
us see if the experiment has proved successful. We 
will look into the parlour, where are assembled, on a 
pleasant evening, the family of Mr. Jones. Certainly 
all there seem happy, and yet among them is a fine 
boy, in his tenth year, who is readily recognised as 
William Carter. On his open countenance there is 
no expression of chilled or subdued feelings ; nor does 
he seem to feel any restraint. Now he is leaning on 
Mrs. Jones in the most confiding manner, while he 
plays with the noisy babe in her lap, in whom he 
seems to feel as lively an interest as any of the rest; 
and now he is talking in a lively strain to a tall girl, 
who may be recognized as Angeline. Certainly he 
is at home; for all seem to regard him with an inte- 
rest and affection that his own heart warmly recipro- 
cates. In the course of the evening all the young 
folks retire to bed, and Mr. and Mrs. Jones are left 
alone. 

« William is really getting to be a fine boy,” said 
Mr. Jones, warmly. 

“ Indeed he is,” was the reply of his wife. «I 
sometimes can hardly distinguish between the affection 
I bear him, and that which I feel for my own chil- 
dren. Is it not strange that it should be so?” 

“ It is not strange, as I look at the subject. When- 
ever we exercise the true parental actions, the true 
parental feelings will come in due time. If we begin 
by first doing right, from a sense of duty, it will not 
be long before we feel right. We prefer our own 
children, and love «them above others. This is a 
better state of things than if there were no natural 
affection, as it is called—for then children would be 
cruelly treated by a great many parents, as there are 
too few parents who do not ‘eel a dislike towards all 
children except their own. This natural affection 
thus becomes a bond of protection to children. But 
our children are not regarded more tenderly by the 
Lord, than the children of other parents, for he is the 
father of all, and sees and knows the qualities of all. 
And when we look upon them as naturally better 
than other children, we are wrong; and it is this feel- 
ing that leads us to be cruel to other children when 
they are by some circumstance thrown into our fa- 
milies. We are to regard the good that is in our 
children, and love them the more as good principles 
grow up in them,” 
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“ You do not mean to say, that we are not to feel 
an especial affection for our own children ?” 

“Not by any means, for they are given to us to 
love and to do good to—and this constant action of 
concern and providence increases our love; I only 
mean to say, that when other children are thrown 
into our hands, we should endeavour to love them as 
our own.” 

« Certainly, in doing so there is an exceeding great 
reward, as I can testify,” said Mrs. Jones. “ And 
what is more, besides having the warm affection of a 
noble minded boy, and the internal consciousness of 


having acted right, 1 find that I have grown less 
selfish in my feelings, and consequently, as I now 
perceive, happier.” 

« Your conclusion is a true one. All evils cohere 
together, and strengthen each other in the mind. 
Loosen one, and remove it to the circumference of the 
mind, and you loosen all. And when one is willingly 
removed thus, others will be perceived by the mind, 
and in like manner put away. ‘Thus it only requires 
any one to begin, in sincerity, to put away one evil, 
to be in the way of putting away all, and thus of be- 
coming freed from the bondage of evil passions.” 
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PEASANT GIRL AT A WELL. 


BY JAMES T, FIELDS, 


Wuen the ploughman whistles along the road, 
And heavily swings the old barn gate; 

When the team comes home with its weary load, 
And the frogs chime in “it is growing late ;” 

Then was the time that the farmer’s daughter 
Sauntered alone to the orchard-well, 


And carolled a song as she leaned o'er the water, 
While far away echoed the deep village-bell. 
* * * * * * * * 


*Tis the hour he promised—the moon on the hill 


Is dropping its sparkles on streamlet and rill, 
But she turns to be gone— 
For she watches alone, 

And the evening is waning in moments so still! 


* * * * * al + * 


But hark! through the elms by the side of the river 
She hears a faint rustle, and then, a low call; 

’Tis his step on the sward, and a voice by its quiver 
Is telling of love, and acknowledging all! 
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ANECDOTE OF GENERAL GREENE. 


BY HIS GRAND NIECE, 


“ Nay, Markham, say what you will, with your good 
heart and kind feelings to dictate for you, the time 
will come when the colonies will no longer submit 
to the caprices of the British King,” exclaimed a 
young man of imposing presence to his younger 
brother as they worked together in a forge in a re- 
tired part of the now State of Rhode Island. 

« But, Nat,” replied his more reflective and cool 
companion, “ while uttering your sentiments so fully 
and without reflection on the consequences, you seem 
to forget that a refusal to meet the wishes of the 
mother country, will involve us in the guilt of High 
Treason !” 

« Treason !” replied the other, indignantly; « I tell 
you that England, by the ruinous policy she pursues, 
nullifies our obligation to her king—if she will not 
respect our rights, no law, human or divine, compels 
us tamely to submit to her exactions—the principle 
of self-preservation implanted within the breast as 
immutably as conscience, by Him who cannot err, 
incites us to resistance, and the obligation to save 
my country and countrymen, is strong as the obliga- 
tion to refrain from stealing my neighbour's goods.” 

“Oh, Nat!” cried his brother, “ you could always 
outreason, if you did not convince me.” 

At this last remark the two young men came to- 
gether up the steps of the shop, and Markham was 
obliged to raise his voice to a loud key in order that 
Nat might hear him above the din of trip-hammer. 
They were joined by another, who, as they stood on 
the steps of the shop, came from a grist mill adjoin- 

14* 


ing the forge, whose whitened coat and powdered 
locks gave tokens of his occupation, 

« What! have you set even Markham to storming, 
Nat? You would do nicely for an envoy extraor- 
dinary to incite the Indians to a civil war.” 

«I should be an extraordinary envoy, with my 
straight coat, for such a purpose,” replied Nat, laugh- 
ing. “ But, Kit, I have been talking with Mark of 
the injustice of Great Britain towards her colonies, 
and he, as usual, is preaching up moral principle. I 
verily believe if King George were to send here for 
the head of pretty Sally Seville—Markham there, 
would be the one to cut it off, and send it with his 
best compliments to his majesty; though he broke 
his own heart in doing it.” 

“ Hush, Nat! you are too bad—see, you have 
made Mark turn pale, and shake like yonder old mill 
dam as the waters of the pond come thundering over 
it—you presume too much on his often tested good 
temper.” As Christopher spoke, Nathaniel turned 
quickly to his brother, and locking his arm in Mark- 
ham’s apologised for wounding him. “I did but jest, 
of course; but had I really believed you loved pretty 
Sally, I would not have said it—I thought it only a 
flirtation. Say, do you forgive me, Markham ?” 

« With all my heart,” said his placable brother ; 
and they all three walked together up the hill in front 
of their father’s house. As they reached its top, Nat 
looked around him to enjoy the quiet beauty of the 
landscape—far beyond the hills the sun just setting 
had thrown a gorgeous robe of crimson and gold 
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around the dark blue clouds which heralded his exit, 
rising in massive columns and various forms upon 
the western horizon. Before them lay the picturesque 
scenery of the old mill and forge—the bridge, cross- 
ing the river as it came chafing and foaming over 
the dam, and curling white and angry beneath the 
arches of the bridge—then losing its wildness and 
noise, the same river wound gently away at the base 
of the craggy hills and until it receded from view in 
the distance. To the right lay a large pond—in 
England it would have been called a lake—its bed 
the reservoir of a river, turning a manufactory some 
three quarters of a mile above—its basin now calm 
and unruffled, except by little waves, crimsoned with 
the reflected rays of the setting sun, and moving in 
gentle succession to the mill-flue and dam, to lose 
their placid character beneath the cog-wheel. At the 
wharf, below the forge, lay a neat little sloop, her 
gay pendant fluttering over the forge—on the ex- 
treme front view, at the head of a smoother slope, 
there was a white cottage, with its pretty vines, 
honeysuckle, trumpet flower, and clematis, clamber- 
ing around its green lattices. An orchard lay on the 
banks of the river; and upon the level round meadows, 
beyond, some cattle were leisurely obeying the milk 
boy’s evening “ coa, coa, coa.” 

A road led west, to the pleasant village of Green- 
ville, which was now looking out from the sunlight, 
like some fairy creation—its spires glancing, and its 
windows reflecting the thousand brilliant hues of the 
west. How beautiful!” exclaimed Nat, as his eye 
roved in delight over this prospect. “This is my 
home—this is my country—and I glory to call it 
mine.” 

« And would you,” said Markham, “ mar the fair 
face of nature with the devastation and ruin which 
ever clog the steps of war?” 

“No! from this would I preserve her,” fervently 
exclaimed Nat—*“ere it is too late. When our 
murmurs reach the British throne, they will be an- 
swered by punishment—as we grow more restive, a 
standing army will be quartered among us and we 
shall become the slaves of a military despotism.” 

* But why should we be restive ?” said Christopher, 
« George is a good king.” 

“ Yes,” said Nat, ironically; “he is so condescend- 
ing as to desire that we should take his word for 
every thing. Were he immaculate, this might do, 
but he is a man, and does not even know the cha- 
racter of the people with whom he is dealing, neither 
knows he their country—he considers us but one 
degree removed from the Indians whose soil we oc- 
cupy, and regards us rather as a means of revenue, 
than ag a part of that people over whom it is his duty 
to watch with paternal care. He has never gazed in 
rapt astonishment upon our magnificent lakes—he 
has never looked upon the gigantic mountains of 
America, in silent astonishment—he has never paid 
the tribute of delighted surprise as he witnessed such 
a glorious sunset as this, in the western world, The 
beautiful richness of our autumn’s departing footsteps 
never struck home to his feelings. He never came 
among us to learn our habits or our character—he 
receives but the partial representations of those whose 
interest it is to deceive him. Far beyond the seas, 
he legislates for us in all this ignorance. Are we 
oppressed—he hears not our groans. Are we in- 
jured—he is not near to right us.” 

Christopher had listened to his brother up to this, 


when playfully clapping him on the shoulder, he cried, 
“ What a tirade about the king of England—I arrest 
you in the name of his majesty, as guilty of high 
treason.” 

“Too soon,” said the other, turning to him so- 
lemnly, “too soon will that charge be levelled at my 
countrymen,” 

The door of the house in front of which they had 
been standing, now opened, and an old gentleman 
whose gray hairs and venerable appearance bespoke 
him the parent of the young men, called to them, 
“ Markham, come in with thy brothers, the evening 
meal tarries.”” They obeyed this injunction and went 
into the house. 

While they are partaking the “ evening meal,” I 
will give my readers a brief sketch of their characters, 
which were as utterly different as the parts they had 
taken in the preceding conversation. Nathaniel, the 
eldest, was a young man of powerful mind; classical 
taste, (though his opportunities of indulging it were 
few compared to the facilities of 1840,) great physical 
courage—unbending perseverance—high ideas of ho- 
nour, and a love of his country which would have 
graced the days of Leonidas; his mind was searching 
and inquisitive after knowledge, and his perception 
of character almost intuitive. With unblanching 
firmness, he combined deep rooted and ardent affec- 
tions. His face was pleasing—his forehead very high, 
with a cast of thought. His figure was large and 
muscular—a little above medium height. His mouth 
indicated resolution—though this trait was half con- 
tradicted by the (at times) playful expression of his 
dark full blue eye. 

Markham, his brother, was above the common 
height—full six feet two, with rather a stoop in the 
shoulders and a somewhat awkward gait, but his sin- 
gularly fine face redeemed the defects of his person 
and the mild gentleness of his eye and mouth, im- 
pressed the spectator favourably ere a word had 
passed his lips. His character was calm and reflec- 
tive—his feelings affectionate and tender, to a fault. 
Ever careful of the wishes and pursuits of those 
around him, anxious to advance their schemes and 
contribute to their happiness, he made himself the 
idol of all who knew him—he never was known to 
display anger in his life. Was either of the brothers 
aggrieved, Markham must decide the dispute, for he 
was always just. Did the mother need any assistance 
it was to Markham she applied, and while the others 
escaped laughing down the hill, he remained to do 
her behests. The sheep would follow him all over 
the farm, accustomed to food and kindness at his 
hands. The old house dog was sure to get between 
his feet, under the table, though Markham had taken 
away the last rabbit he had caught—and the ancient 
tabby cat not unfrequently climbed upon his knee, 
retaining no grudge against him, though the robin 
redbreast, hung most provokingly high, was rescued 
by Markham, half dead from her mouth. 

The younger brother, just advancing into early 
manhood, seemed to partake the character of both 
the others. He was rash, headstrong, and passionate, 
but these faults were tempered by great generosity 
of soul—warm feelings—persevering and untiring 
integrity—sternness of principle—candour—and sim- 
plicity of heart. He was as unsuspicious as a babe, 
With a horror of injustice, nearly innate, he con- 
stantly repaired the faults into which his hastiness 
betrayed him, by generous and timely concession. 
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He was.ever careful of the comfort of his friends, and 
cheerfully sacrificed his own to theirs. His discri- 
mination and judgment were great—his memory 
powerful, and his education good for his day. He 
was cheerful and open handed, as the Indians would 
say. He loved his brothers, and while listening to 
their praises, was heedless if none were bestowed upon 
himself; often has he borne a father’s reproof, rather 
than betray a brother who was most in fault. He 
was below the common size—very erect in his de- 
portment and of imposing presence. His head was 
a model for a Grecian sculptor. His nose decidedly 
Roman—his forehead high and receding—his eye 
full and clear, and well opened—the mouth classically 
beautiful—the chin strong and decisive, and his smile 
irresistibly winning. His physical strength was great 
though not equal to Markham’s, and his fortitude 
under pain, truly astonishing. A groan was never 
wrung from him by mere suffering. He has passed 
away, like all that is great and good in man, and all 
that is lovely in woman—the grave has closed upon 
him—but long will his memory be green in the 
hearts of those who knew and loved him. 

They were now all seated around the family table. 
It was Saturday night, and the Quaker Preacher, for 
such was their father, inquired of Markham the sub- 
ject of their conversation while they stood before the 
house. 

«“ We were speaking of the new taxes—and Nat 
thought them grievous.” 

«“ Hush thee there, then, boy! dost thou know such 
thoughts are trait’rous to the king, and dost thou not 
remember the words of Holy Writ, command us to 
yield “ obedience to the powers that be.” This was 
addressed to Markham, but meant for Nathaniel, who 
replied to it. 

“TI should not hesitate, father, to resist even to 
blood, such a system of oppression, as will follow 
these arbitrary taxes.” 

“ Boy! thou wouldst be expelled the meeting if 
thou wert to carry arms,” cried the old Quaker, in 
great trepidation. 

“ Quakers have fought,” said Nat. 

« It is against our principles.” 

« Then, if an assassin were to enter that door, and 
attempt to stab you, he must not be resisted. You 
must take his blow, and I, your son, must stand by 
and see it—is it so?” 

« No!” said the old man, “ in defence of life we 
may resist.” 

«“ Well, it is life for which I would contend, moral 
life and liberty; the vital principle of our existence as 
a people—the spirit of our institutions—the breath 
of our religion—the main-spring of our virtue— 
Under the arbitrary and delegated authority of British 
ministers, how shall we teach our little ones the en- 
nobling doctrine of liberty? How shall the poor 
man send his children to the school which shall be 
depressed with heavy taxes? how shall the free aspira- 
tions of pure religion ascend from a fettered soul; or 
the mild tenets of revelation come from the heart 
beating with suppressed resentment for public wrong? 
Look to the land of heroes—to classic Greece, and 
read the history of all enslaved countries, Is the 
song of the bard echoing along her verdant shores? 
No! Oppression has stilled his lyre, or taught its 
strings to send forth only notes of sadness, Are 
monuments of architecture rising from her unequalled 
skill and taste? No: the hand that fashioned them 


has forgot its cunning, for it is labouring without the 
object of renown. Is poetry swelling in sweet num- 
bers along her favourite land? No! the glad heart 
that poured forth the music of rhyme is broken and 
dispirited under the ruthless Moslem yoke. Her light 
faded—the land of literature is shrouded in mental 
gloom. Is the precedent a pleasant one, father ?” 

The old man was surprised into listening thus far, 
by his son’s unwonted earnestness; but he now re- 
plied that the threatened evils were imaginary, and as 
his quiet silent wife had noiselessly removed the tea 
equipage, he sat a moment to return his silent thanks 
for the evening meal, and then retired to rest. 

The young men went also to their own room, and 
Markham and Christopher were addressing themselves 
to repose, when Nat abruptly asked Markham if he 
had any objection to a ramble over ihe hills by mo 
light? “I should like to go with you, Nat, but A 
old gentleman does not like to have us spend'the 
evening of the seventh day abroad; in fact, you know 
he has forbidden it, and we ought to obey him, bro- 
ther.” 

« Why, Mark, sweet Sally lives close by Governor 
de Werd’s, and while I spend an hour with Anna, 
you can make yourself agreeable to Miss Sally.” 

Markham hesitated a moment, almost persuaded 
by the inducement; the next, his habitual coolness 
and reflection recovered the ascendancy, and he told 
his brother, if he disobeyed his father’s commands he 
must do it alone. 

«“ Very well—so be it. Christopher here, has no 
lass to visit or he would accompany me, I trow.” So 
saying, he arrayed himself in his best trim and calling 
to Markham to hold the one end of the sheet, he 
took the other and silently descending from the win- 
dow, raced down the hill and over the bridge in the 
moonlight. Light and happy hopes nerved his speed ; 
hopes that spring uncalled and swell unchecked at 
his buoyant period of life. Hopes that have never 
been crushed by the many bitter disappointments 
which stamp experience on man’s tutored heart, and 
bid him look again ere he resign himself to confident 
expectation. As Nat rose the hill which overlooked 
Governor de Werd’s mansion, our hero’s heart beat 
chokingly, and he paused ere he approached the 
house. With a little alteration, Shakspeare’s beau- 
tiful line will tell us the secret cause of Nat’s hesita- 
tion. “ Zove makes cowards of us all,’’ and the son 
of the old Quaker had early learned its engrossing 
power. Love was, in after years to add vigour and 
constancy to the soldier’s character, who, emerging 
from the strict principles of Quakerism, was to lead 
his country’s annies, to oppose that oppression which 
even now he spurned. He rests in peace, and his 
country does him honour. 

The lady love of the young man, some incidents 
of whose life we record, was well qualified to fix his 
affections—she was the eldest daughter of Governor 
de Werd, and for the period of our country in which 
she lived, well educated. She, at the fascinating age 
of eighteen, was the acknowledged beauty of Rhode 
Island. Nat soon conquered his diffidence, (an un- 
wonted trait in his character) and knocked at the 
door. It was opened by an old slave, who showed 
his white teeth through the gloom, as he recognised 
Nathaniel’s well known voice. “ Yes, massa! young 
missy home—she nebber go way when she spec you 
come, spen de evenin with her, walk in.” 

Governor de Werd and his family were still with- 
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out a light, enjoying the fine evening and the rich 
view of the moonlight on the bay. The evening passed 
on in varied and pleasant conversation, and we might 
repeat many remarks of Nat’s where more was meant 
than met the ears of the family circle, though not 
misunderstood by Anna—we might tell how Nat 
sped in his wooing, and how he robbed Anna of a 
truant ringlet, which as she leaned down to pick up a 
ring he had carelessly dropped ct her feet, strayed 
most provokingly over his hand—so provokingly that 
for the sake of reprisal, he cut it off with his pearl- 
handled penknife, and kept it close prisoner for the 
rest of its lovely life. Sadly did that same little curl 
dislike the quarters into which it was so unceremo- 
niously introduced. It might as well have put to sea 
in a Nautilus shell, and lost no repose by the exchange, 
fag here it lay upon that beating heart—the ebb and 
flow of the tide was naught to compare with this 
restless pillow, and in after life, the cannon balls 
whistled close to the spot, where it cowered, and the 
point of the sword swept above it, and the dagger’s 
blade sought to find out its resting place, and once 
in the heat of battle, the warm blood which had so 
often circled around it, drenched it in its crimson tide, 
but the tears of blighted hope washed away the stain, 
and once again was the beloved ringlet restored to 
its place—never to be removed until that nobie heart 
had ceased to beat, and then it was consigned with all 
that remained of him who had loved so truly and so 
well, to his grave. 

An hour had passed away unconsciously, when a 
knock was heard at the door, announcing another 
visiter, and as it opened Nat started to see Markham 
enter it. 

« Why what has overcome your scruples concern- 
ing seventh evening, Mark?” 

His brother, after saluting the little circle, turned 
to Nat, and said, “ he hoped he would bid his friends 
good night, and return home with him.” 

« What, and lose my pleasant evening,” said Nat; 
“no, it is not time to separate yet.” 

« You are not going to take Nathaniel home, but 
rather stay and pass the remainder of the evening 
with him,” said Anna. 

Nat turned, smiling, to her—*“Oh Anna, it will 
take more than even your charms to detain Mark 
here, and your friend Sally so near us—but a truce 
to all this, and tell me what is the matter, Markham. 
Has any one robbed the henroost, or has the old 
tabby caught the robin, and you want me to hold her 
while you beat her with a barley straw.” 

«Oh, do come Nat—I’ll tell you as we walk 
home.” 

« Well, then—good night,” said he aside to Anna. 
«Good night, dearest! I'll see you soon again— 
soon,” and kissing her hand, he bade the little party 
adieu. “ Now, Markham,” said he, while they were 
speeding homewards—* why did you spoil my even- 
ing?” 

a You had not more than arrived at Governor de 
Werd’s, Nat, ere father came up to our room in his 
morning gown, and asked the meaning of the noise ; 
he had heard you as you descended from the window. 
We put the old gentleman off, and he went down 
supposing the wind must have deceived him, as there 
was no light in the room, and the shutters closed, he 
did not miss you—but in less than half an hour, he 
came up again, apparently not satisfied, and insisting 
upon a more direct answer, we were at last obliged 


to tell him, and I expect the poor old man is, ere 
this, on the road in pursuit of you. I followed you 
out of the window, and came to warn you.” 

“ Egad!” said Nat, “ here is -trouble in the wig- 
wam ! was father very angry?” 

«“ Yes, very—but Nat, see—yonder he is puffing 
and blowing on the hill.” 

« Let us take a short cut through Gould’s woods,” 
said Nat, “ otherwise we shall meet him.” 

They accordingly went into the shade of the trees 
until the old Quaker passed, and then walked towards 
home. Mark ascended the window first, for his father 
had locked the door and taken the key with him, and 
then offered to draw Nat up, but the latter only 
laughed, telling hign not to be in too much of a hurry. 
The house had been recently repaired, and several 
bundles of shingles lay hard by—one by one, Nat 
disposed these around his person; beneath his vest, 
and within the waistband of his pantaloons, until he 
had completely clapsboarded his person. To be sure, 
its gracefulness was not much enhanced by this novel 
mode of arraying his figure. When he had finished, 
he looked up and met the wondering gaze of his 
brothers as they inquisitively surveyed his starched 
person, he had no time to speak for he saw his father 
on the bridge, and going to the front door, he pre- 
tended that he was trying to open it. As he expected, 
his efforts were in vain, and putting his back against 
it, he awaited the old Quaker’s arrival. Up the hill 
he came, and into the yard, puffing and blowing, half 
dead with his unwonted exertion and anger— 

“ Thou villain”—so out of breath that his words 
came at long intervals and in queer contrast with his 
usual propriety of manner—* did thee not know— 
that I never allow thee to visit—seventh evening !” 

*Twas in vain to deny such knowledge, and Nat 
had to stammer out the best excuse he could think 
of, at the same time appearing terribly afraid of a 
huge cudgel his father had in his hand, and ominously 
held up between the pauses of his discourse as if me- 
ditating an attack upon the delinquent—but his gra- 
vity was nearly upset as he caught a glimpse of Mark- 
ham as he stood behind the window shutter, staring 
in unqualified amazement upon his brother. His 
seriousness was however quickly restored, by a hearty 
blow upon one of his shingles, which tingled to the 
very skin, notwithstanding its protection, “ I’ll teach 
thee to set my authority at defiance, and stand grin- 
ning there as if thee could not feel foolishness is 
bound up in the heart of a child, but the rod shall 
bring it out of him, as Proverbs hath it,” said the old 
man, as blow upon blow fell fast: Nat jumped, and 
kicked, and begged, and turned, and twisted, as if he 
was undergoing great suffering, and, at times, as his 
laughter rose high, almost beyond his control, he let 
it have vent in a yell almost as discordant as an In- 
dian war whoop. How long his flagellation might 
have continued is uncertain, had not the preacher's 
wife protruded her night-capped head at the window, 
saying in a voice in which her habitual reverence for 
her husband contrasted strangely with her anxiety for 
her child, “ Thee will kill the boy, thee has beea beat. 
ing him till thee is all of a sweat.” 

“Up to thy room, and let me hear of thee out 
again seventh night, and this flogging is but an 
earnest of what thee will get, friend,” said the old 
man; and Nat, ready to die with fun, darted through 
the door his father held open for him, and disregard- 
ing his mother’s request that he would come in below, 
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he went up the stairs at two or three bounds, which 
taxed all his agility and great strength to make them, 
considering how he was trammelled in his free mo- 
tions, and presented himself in disordered plight before 
his brothers, Poor Christopher, he stood half crying in 
front of the window before which Nat had been per- 
forming his strange dance. And Mark, half con- 
founded, at a loss to know whether his brother was 
really hurt or not, stood behind the shutter as during 
the “ heat of action,” as Nat quaintly termed it. The 
moon shone in upon the faces of the young men and 
by its uncertain light enhanced the troubled expression 
of their countenances, to such a ludicrous degree, 
that Nat gave vent to his mirth in a shout of laughter, 
which was choked by Markham’s dashing him, face 
downwards, on the bed. 

“For mercy’s sake, be quiet,” he exclaimed, 
“ should father come up again, your shingles will not 
save you.” 

“ Shingles ?” said the astonished Christopher as he 





came up to the bed with a look which had nearly 
made Nat roar again. 

“ Hush! hush!” said Mark, “ come Nat, and get 
into your bed; in good faith, you must be tired.” 

But the undressing was no easy task, for Nat was 
so convulsed with laughter, that he could not even 
get off his coat; Markham and Christopher were 
not aware of the position of his peculiar dress, and 
while getting off article after article of his clothing, 
one would find the shingles wedged into one place, 
and the other into another, and poor Christopher, who 
had not seen Nat array himself, was all in the dark 
about it, and dumb with astonishment. At the last, 
all the shingles were disposed of, and the young men 
retired, 

This is an anecdote still related by the son of the 
celebrated General Nathaniel Greene, who was the 
hero of the shingles, as he was afterwards the hero 
of many a bloodier battle. 

Mrs, Greorce A, Paynter. 
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THE PEACEFUL VISTANT. 


BY MRS. E. 


C. STEDMAN, 


Not long since, in Christ's church, Boston, during the morning service, a dove flew in at one of the windows, and alighting 


over the pulpit, remained until the exercises were concluded. 


WueEnce comest thou, fair dove ? 
What is thine errand to this sacred place? 
Say, dost thou come as messenger of love, 

From Heaven's approving face ? 


What tidings dost thou bring 
From the high courts above, to these below— 
Why hast thou rested here thy tiny wing? 
To us, thy message show. 


From a tumultuous world, 
Hast thou a shelter sought within this ark? 
And did Jehovah's banner, here unfurled, 
Thy peaceful vision mark? 


No “olive branch,” fair dove! 
Thou bringest in thy beak, as when of yore 
Thy wing above the watery waste did move, 
When wrathful storms were o'er. 


Yet thou an emblem art 
Of purity and peace, sweet bird of heaven! 
Methinks a signal to the Christian's heart— 
A silent token given; 


That here doth now descend 
To rest within these courts, the Heavenly Dove— 
That o'er the hearts which low as suppliants bend, 
Doth brood his wings of love. 
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RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE POETRY OF MRS. HEMANS. 


BY THE LATE B, B. THATCHER, 


The Works of Mrs. Hemans, with a Memoir of her Life; by her Sister. Six volumes. 


Tur decease of the accomplished and gifted lady 
whose works, complete, we are at once grieved and 
rejoiced to see here for the first time collected, has 
occasioned the expression of a deep feeling of affec- 
tionate and admiring sorrow, such as it has been the 
fortune of very few who have gone before her, and 
will be, we fear, of as few who may succeed her in 
her profession, to excite. It has been more, much 
more, than the customary compliment which the press 
or the public is wont to render to mere distinction, 
It was not alone the acknowledgment of admiration 
which high intellect, however used, commands. It 
was no cold decree of criticism, wrung from the rea- 
son of those who could not but approve, and were 
willing to do no more. An affectionate, as well as 
an admiring sorrow, we have said—admiring and 


Edinburgh: Wm. Blackwood; 1839. 


thankful. It came from the heart. It came from 
the hearts of those who feel as well as think; of the 
good, and of the gratified; of such as have been 
made, and know that they have been, happier and 
better—and happier because better—for what she 
wrote. A pure, unfailing fountain, was her poetry— 
by the way side of the pilgrim life which belongs to 
us all—a stoic, indeed, must the traveller be, who 
could drink of its gushing waters, and be bathed with 
its blessed “ spray-drops,”* and yet leave, as he went 
again on his journey to be forgotten for ever. 
Rejoiced, and grieved, we said. We grieve, not 
for the sealing of one of our own sources of intellec. 
tual and spiritual happiness and (we trust) improve. 
ment alone; not for ourselves even chiefly, and no 


* Burial of an Emigrant’s Child. 
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for herself at all; but that “the night hath lost a 
gem,” a genial and a guiding flame for all who loved 
its silvery light, but now “ no more is seen of mortal 
eye.”* It has not left the skies unmissed, indeed, and 
therefore we rejoice. It will be remembered as the 
lost Pleiad, when eve: the bright band which lingers 
still where it was, sha!l almost have ceased to be 
noticed as the living. 

There is evidence to this effect of what we have 
said in the appearance of the volumes before us, as 
in every sober symptom of renewed attention to the 
compositions of Mrs. Hemans, and of increased ap- 
preciation of their merit, which the occasion of her 
departure has produced. Such a popularity—the po- 
pularity of such productions, we mean, is a matter 
of just congratulation, It is a recognition of the 
virtue which is their vital principle. It confirms 
anew, and with a force proportioned to the brilliancy 
of the reputation, the old theory of the value and in- 
terest of truth, in literature, and in poetry, as much 
as in religion, and in life. It proves that honesty is 
the best policy, in the one department as well as in 
the other; the honesty of the simplicity of nature ;— 
inasmuch as it goes to show that even the taste of the 
reading community at large, no less than the con- 
science of all men, may be relied on for the approval 
of “whatsoever things are lovely,” if they be but 
worthily set forth. This they must be, of course, 
and this is enough. It is to accomplish the peculiar 
duty, and to attain the highest honours of the poet. 
This is the essence of the “ divine delightfulness,” (as 
Sydney calls it,) of his noble art. It is to make fer- 
vent the disposition to do what philosophy teaches to 
be desirable, and religion feels to be right. It is to 
entice “ the ardent will” onward and further on, “ as 
if your journey should be through a fair vineyard, at 
the first giving you a cluster of grapes, that full of 
that taste you may long to pass further.” It is to 
fill the soul with the rapturous love of that glorious 
beauty of immortal goodness, whereof even Plato and 
Tully have said, that they who could see it would 
need no more;t and which to see, demands in him 
who leads her gently forward—as an eastern bride, 
betrothed, but yet unknown—no antic attitudes of 
studied grace—no “wreathed smiles—no opulent 
drapery, nor blazing ornaments, nor wreaths of words 
of praise ;—but only to unveil. 

We may be deemed enthusiastic by some; not, 
perhaps for this estimate of the loveliness of virtue, 
as it is, or of the dignity of the poet’s craft as it 
should be; but for the application of it to the case 
before us. Such, however, at such hazard, must we 
venture to pronounce in the outset the crowning 
praise of Mrs. Hemans. She has made poetry, as it 
was meant to be, the Priestess of Religion. These 
volumes render it evident how deeply she came to 
feel, in her own spirit, that it was so. Her genius 
was hallowed at length with the holy waters of faith, 
and love, and prayer. She realized with Milton, 
that “these abilities are of power to inbreed and 
cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue and 
public civility; to allay the perturbation of the mind, 
and set the affections in right tune; to celebrate in 
glorious and lofty hymns the throne and equipage 
of God's almightiness, and what he works and what 
he suffers to be wrought, with high providence in his 
church ; and lastly, that whatsoever in religion is holy 


* The Lost Pleiad. t Defence of Poetry 


and sublime, in virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever 
hath passion or admiration in all the changes of that 
which is called fortune from without, or the wily 
subtleties and refluxes of man’s thoughts from within, 
all these things, with a solid and treatable smoothness, 
to paint out and describe,” such, apparently, was the 
model which she set before her. It was, at all events, 
the theory which she more and more matured in 
conception, and disclosed in practice, as she wrote ; 
and no writings can be cited more pertinently, or 
more plentifully, than her own, as an argument for 
correctness. Could it have been a mere instinct that 
prompted her to such a course—an intellectual in- 
stinct, more than a spiritually cultivated study—her 
success is still what it is. The encouragement for 
those who emulate her fame should be greater; for it 
is at least a new instance to prove, that, as an innate 
moral sense in the heathen hearts is “a law unto 
themselves,” so is the sincere conscience (so to speak) 
of mere intellect—the innate taste—enough alone to 
guide it to the choice of « the sweet food of sweetly- 
uttered knowledge.”* 

In truth, however, there is not only no reason to 
doubt the conscientious, well-elaborated, religious 
purpose of the poetry of Mrs, Hemans—alluding 
more particularly always to her latest—but abund- 
ance of proof that her notions of the subject were 
much the same with those of Milton, which we have 
cited. She applied the theory, indeed, in a different 
department of themes; to one for which her genius 
was best suited—not to say better suited than his. 
She applied it in fact to themes, where he applied it 
to a theme. She did in detail, what he did upon a 
greater scale. She wrote as a woman should, where 
he wrote as a man. If his leading principle was (as 
Haslett says) faith, hers was love ;—a Christian faith 
and love. Her sphere was domestic; his, epic. She 
dealt with the affections of individuals, and he with 
the attributes of the race. She was content with a 
« Thought” of that “ Paradise” which was lost and 
regained for him:—her home was her Paradise. His 
was an ambition to be immortalized in that admiration 
of after days “ whereof” even then 


** All Europe rang from side to side ;” 


And to build, though by the labour of a life time, one 
grand colossal monument, whose front should be high 
in heaven, and its feet resting at once on the future 
and the past ;—this was his “ noble task.” For this 
he lived, for this he fell “ o’erplied.”+ Her ambition 
was to be remembered by the heart. She poured 
forth feelings of her own, that, like the wandering 
dove of old, would roam the world around, to find a 
shelter in one human breast. ‘This, for her, was to 
make happier and to be so; and further than this, it 
was enough for her, in the language of her own 
lonely student, 


* To add but one 
To those refulgent steps, all undefiled, 
Which glorious minds have piled 
Through bright, self offering, earnest, child-like, love, 
For mounting to thy throne! 
And let my soul upborne 
On wings of inner morn, 
Find in illumined secrecy, the sense 
Of that blest work, its own high recompenee.” 








* Sydney. t See sonnet on his blindness. 
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“ If thou hast made,”—she says again, 


“If thou hast made, 
Like the winged seed, the breathings of thy thought, 
And by the swift winds bid them be conveyed 
To lands of other lays, and there become 
Native as early melodies of home ;— 
O bless thee, O my God!" 


This is a passage of the “ Poet’s Dying Hymn,” 
one of the most characteristic and beautiful of her 
productions, though, like a multitude more, collected 
in the edition of her poems before us, scarcely known 
in this country hitherto, excepting to a few persons 
perhaps through the medium of some foreign maga- 
zine.* The Scenes and Hymns of Life, with which 
it appeared in an Edinburgh edition of Blackwood, 
(in 1834) are full throughout of the same spirit. To 
that collection also was attached a Preface of her 
own, one of the existing specimens of her prose, 
chiefly explanatory, but explicitly so, of her scheme 
of enlarging the sphere of Religious Poetry, by asso- 
ciating with it themes more of the emotions, the affec- 
tions, and even the purer imaginative enjoyments of 
daily life, than have been hitherto admitted within the 
hallowed circle. “I have sought,” she continues, “ to 
represent that spirit as penetrating the gloom of the 
prison and the death-bed, bearing ‘ healing on its 
wings,’ to the agony of parting love—strengthening 
the heart of the way-farer for perils in the wilderness— 
gladdening the domestic walk through field and wood- 
land—aud springing to life in the soul of childhood, 
along with its earliest rejoicing perceptions of natural 
beauty.” Such is her own exposition of her poetical 
theory. It is for others to judge how successfully 
she has exemplified it in practice. In her own de- 
partment, we think she has done it with greater effect 
than any other writer. A selection of her composi- 
tions might be made—and a most precious one it 
would be—so full of sketches of the experience of the 
heart, in all the positions and phases incident to the 
various domestic relations, which are worthy of the 
labour of such description—end so livingly and mi- 
nutely true—so imbued with nature, made wise by 
suffering —so applicable in all things to hundreds of 
cases which occur every day—as to form almost a 
complete manual for the use of any household, ex- 
posed, as all are, as well to numberless fluctuations 
of fortune which cannot be foreseen, as to the changes 
and trials common to humanity at large. We have 
had occasion, and so doubtless have most of our 
readers, to see the character of these sketches, such 
as we now describe it, tested, and testified to, by the 
infallible judgment of those to whose circumstances 
and feelings they were severally applicable. The 
wife, and the widow, alike—the woman, and the 
girl—the mother—the orphan—the blest and the 
afflicted—rejoicing and weary spirits in every mood 
of joy and gluom—but most of all, the host of “ name- 
less martyrs” — 


“The thousands that, uncheered by praise, 
Have made one offering of their days ;— 
The meekly noble hearts, 

Of whose abode 
Midst her green vallies, earth retains wo trace, 
Save a flower springing from their burial suds, 
A shade of sadness on some kindred face, 
A dim and vacant place 

In some sweet home—” 


* We notice that the writer speaks herself of this fine poem, 
as in her own opinion one of her best. 





The mighty multitude of “ most loved” unknown— 
these, all these, are they whom she has written of, 
and written for. T'heir sympathies have given shelter 
to her thoughts. ‘Their tears have been her praise. 

And an influence worth having is this; no noisy 
acclamation at the brilliant meteor of a moment; no 
hollow outcry of flattered appetite and passion; no 
cold approval of the sluggishly judicious ;—but the 
warm verdict, the remembrance, the love, the bless. 
ing of those whose bosoms feel the fame (if fame it 
is) she coveted, and richly won. 

Think, then, of such an influence, wielded, as Mrs, 
Hemans has wielded hers, and as her works will, as 
long as they continue to be read; an influence so 
sanctified throughout by a religious spirit, a spirit of 
encouragement, faith, gratitude, and prayer ; and holy 
aspiration: so stirring to all virtue that may be in its 
majestic eulogies of that which has been; so enno- 
bling in its developement of the powers of doing and 
enduring which le latent in every human breast. 

This estimate of her poetry will not be universally 
adopted, we know, as a just one. By some, for 
various reasons, it will be considered to imply an 
extravagant appreciation of a subordinate claim to 
praise, and to the disparagement of others, such they 
deem to be of primary poetical importance. With 
mere critics, however, we will not contend. We are 
among those who take for granted that a true and 
pure religious spirit is the first merit of poetry; and 
a genuine religious influence, its first title to fame, 
Other qualifications we do not overluok. We do not 
forget the necessity of sense, science, taste, talent, 
tact—of the knowledge of the world—of an intimacy 
with external nature—of fine sensibility to every 
source of emotion—of the power of abstraction, and 
of application withal—of a mind, generally as well 
as professionally, or particularly, intormed, so as to 
be no less justly balanced, than richly filled;—of all 
the fitness, in a word, for this divine art (as in its 
right estate we judge it to have been well considered) 
which is, or ought to be, the result of all opportunities, 
and all faculties to make the best of them, included 
in the general idea of a suitable education, added to 
a genius for the work. ‘This much, whatever it in- 
clude, is implied when we speak of religion as the 
soul of poetry. Poetry it must be to begin with. 
There must be a body for a soul to be breathed into 
it, as the breath of life; and whatsoever, therefore, 
may be indispensable to the body of puetry, is pre- 
sumed. In other words, other things being equal— 
sensibility, talents, accomplishments, and all else that 
comes under the consideration, not only of style but 
of poetry as a mere art—that poetry we should pro- 
nounce at once the worthiest and the likeliest to live, 
which has in it the superadded inspiration of pure 
religion. 

By all this we do not mean a creed. We are not 
sure that many of our readers, who may admire Mrs, 
Hemans’ productions as much as we do, will agree 
with us in this particular, They may not know, in- 
deed, what her creed was; these may never have be- 
thought them, nevertheless, that they remain both 
thus ignorant, and thus unaware of their ignorance: 
and yet, when the circumstance is pointed out, they 
may be of opinion that it suggests a serious objection 
to this poetry which they ought to have thought of 
before. Peradventure they will presently cast about, 
to see if the fault is their own, or hers. ‘They will 
turn over the leaves of these elegant volumes, with 
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the hope, if not the expectation of deciding a point, 
which somehow or other escaped them on the former 
perusals, Let them do so. It is just what we should 
ask of them; and we appeal to them fur the result 
of the investigation, as the best proof of what we have 
said, and at the same time no inappropriate illustra- 
tion of what we intend by a true and pure religious 
spirit. Especially let them re-examine the Forest 
Sanctuary ;—purely a religious poem from beginning 
to end; the hero an apostate Catholic, and the heroine, 
his wife, a woman who loved him despite his recreancy, 
and mourned over him with a torturing 


* Sorrow of affection's eve, 
Fixing its meekness on the spirit’s core, 
Deeper, and teaching more of agony, 
May pierce, than many swords ;” 


One of the most magnificent illustrations, by the way, 
of the power of a religious principle. 

«“ The still small voice, against the might of suffer- 
ing love,” which man’s imagination has devised, or 
woman’s either—the most perfect, indeed the most 
sublimely eloquent, which we remember to have read. 
She, too, was not all loveliness and love, alone, but 
a martyr for her faith, like him ;—weeping over him, 
yet flying with him to the ends of the earth (from the 
persecution of her own sect :)}—watching the southern 
cross at sea, by his side, when yet once more 


* She sang 
Her own soft Ora Mater!—and the sound 
Was even like love's farewell—so mournfully profound ;” 


and then dying in his arms, “ her head against his 
bursting heart!” Oh! what a picture is this of min- 
gled love and faith, all powerful both, and both tri- 
Such, again, is the high office 
of poetry. Such is religious poetry. Yet who we 
ask inquires for the creed of the writer? Who can 
determine it from the whole of that splendid poem, 
all filled as it is with a spiritual enthusiasm that glows 
in every line? Who, from the rest of her composi- 
tions, indisputably religions? Not one, of all that 
have read them—and will read them now, though 
dust be in the heart that gave them birth—in many 
a proud hall, and by many a humble fireside, will read 
them with the bliss of bursting tears, and rise from 
them to thank God for the new light to see, and the 
fresh strength to suffer, which these have given them, 

No one will infer, we hope, from these remarks, 
that we suppose Mrs. Hemans to have laboured to 
conceal her religious belief, or that she was in any 
degree or instance, without one. The fact is well 
understood to have been otherwise. She was most 
decided, and fervent in her faith ; most conscientiously 
industrious also to be enlightened. Neither are we 
willing to be held responsible for the false and mise- 
rable doctrine that there is any incongruity between 
a religious system, and a religious spirit; or between 
both and the spirit of poetry. There is no need of 
disparaging belief, to promote feeling. The best of 
feeling, no less for poetical than for religious purpose, 
is founded expressly upon belief;—the more rational, 
distinct, and (of course) correct, the better. We 
should argue no more for poetry, than we should for 
liberality—and for much the like reasons—from the 
want of such a belief, or from its vagueness. The 
more intelligent a mind is, the more, for the most 
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part, it will appreciate the intelligence of other minds; 
and that is liberality. So, the more thoroughly prin- 
cipled and settled it is in its faith on particular sub- 
jects—the less stirred and perturbed it is with the 
agitation of distrust, dissatisfaction, anxiety, and all 
the train which ignorance brings in—the less can it 
be open, as the poetical mind essentially must be, to 
the free operation of all influences and impulses, from 
without and within, and the less ready and able for 
an energetic exercise of its active powers. Quinc- 
tillian holds, even in his heathenism, that an orator 
must be a good man;—meaning, we suppose, a man 
of sincere principle, and set purpose. The poet must 
be so, much more. He must be so in the Christian 
sense. He must believe, that he may feel as he 
should ; he must believe, and be able to give a reason 
for the faith that is in him, that he may be free to 
feel and free to think, and act, knowing why and 
wherefore; and still more—like the orator—-that he 
may possess the power over other minds which 
nothing but settled sincerity, and the unmistakeable 
marks of it—can possibly impart. The world are 
too wise to be permanently deceived by written affec- 
tation, any more than spoken: and though deceived, 
they will not be moved. A chief secret of the success 
of Mrs. Hemans is that she has impressed her readers 
with a conviction—if it can be called such, which has 
been so much the result of sympathy rather than reflec- 
tion—a conviction of her sincerity. Her earnestness, 
her clearness, her self-possession, her confident sim- 
plicity, her self-evident truth, but above all that inde- 
finable countenance of genius and enthusiasm—reli- 
gious, divine enthusiasm—have given her access to 
the heart. No such qualities could she have shown 
or had, but upon the foundation of a Christian con- 
scientiousness, laborious belief. In regard to the 
circumstance that it cannot be determined, doctrinally 
from her poems—as we have incidentally mentioned— 
it amounts to saying, simply, that while her heart, 
and her poetry—and the one because the other, for 
her poetry is but her heart in print—are deeply im- 
bued with a true religious spirit, she has treated no 
subjects which required a developement of articles of 
doctrinal belief, or an allusion to them, in express 
terms. Her walk has been over common ground— 
the ground of the affections—the little circular world 
of which a woman’s heart is the centre; and when, 
venturing beyond these modest limits of her “ Daily 
Paths,” her thoughts “ all wind and winged,” soared 
upward till the “ world in open air,” lay far beneath, 
so 


“* the abyss of time oerswept 
As birds the ocean toam”— 





What sought they then—those restless pilgrims of the 
soul—from their far flight, by land and sea? Fair 
gleams allured them down to that 


“ bright battle-clime 
Where laurel boughs make dim the Grecian streams 
And reeds are whispering of heroic themes 

By temples of old time: 
And then by ‘ forests old and dim’ they paused 
* Where o'er the leaves dread magic seems to brood, 
And sometimes on the haunted solitude 

Rises the pilgrim’s hymn ;’ 
And ancient halle in northern skies 
* Where banners thrilled of yore, where harp strings rung, 
But grass waves now o’er those who fought and sung.’ 
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Gave refuge to the wandering swarm. And then 


they soared again, “ Go seek,” she says: 


“Go seek the martyr's grave, 
Midst the old mountains, and the desert vast, 
Or through the ruined cities of the past, 
Follow the wise and brave !” 


* Go, visit cell and shrine, 
Where woman hath endured! through wrong, through scorn, 
Uncheered by fame, yet silently upborne, 

By promptings more divine !” 


And further yet-— 
“ Go, shoot the gulf of death! 


Track the pure spirit where no chain can bind, 
Where the heart's boundless love its rest may find, 
Where the storm sends no breath!" 


Yea— 


“Higher, and yet more high! 
Shake off the cumbering chain which earth would lay 
On your victorious wings—mount—mount—your way 
Is through eternity!” 


And this was her way. It was that of the highest 
order of poetry, as we esteem it, fulfilling its best 
office and its own. 
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“ T have sugped full of horrors.” 


Poverty—thou withering curse! Thou tempter of 
the soul! Let no man boast himself to be honest, 
till he has been tried in the consuming furnace thou 
canst enkindle ! 

A famine had spread itself through the valleys of 
Switzerland. The rain fell not to nourish the wither- 
ing grain, and the earth yielded not her increase; 
while fierce wars that were waged by surrounding 
nations, prevented assistance from abroad. The cattle 
died in the pastures of ravaging diseases, and men’s 
hearts began to quail in fear of the days to come. 
When the chamois hunt was over, and the sun was 
sinking behind the ice-bound mountains— when the 
cottagers came out before their doors in holy custom, 
and blew their horns in answer to each other, that 
the hearts of aii the people might be lifted in simulta- 
neous thanksgiving to Almighty God, for all his mer- 
cies, a silent prayer went up from many a trusting 
heart, day after day, that He would bless his people, 
and come, in mercy, to their aid. 

Jose Staubach dwelt on the shore of the beautiful 
lake of Lucerne, on a road not greatly frequented, 
that, branching off from the main road from Berne, 
to the town of the same name as the lake, passed 
through two or three little villages, and, after receiv- 
ing one or two other roads from the south, rejoined 
again the one it had left. Juse had taken to his home 
a sweet and loving wife from the nearest village, not 
many months before the famine of which I have 
spoken began to stea! over the land. Her widowed 
mother had accompanied her to her new home, upon 
her marriage, but had been removed from earth not 
long afier, by sudden disease ; and Emma was left to 
the companionship of her husband alone. He was 
several years older than herself, and her love was 
subdued by a feeling of respect, such as a considerable 
disparity of years might be supposed to engender, 
enhanced by Jose’s natural sedateness of manner; but 
it was intense to the last degree. She cared not that 
she was removed from her dear companions—she 
cast back no longing thought upon the sports of her 
native village—for it was better than companions 
and sports, and all, to be with Jose—although none 
were near save he. 

Jose had about his cottage a few acres of tillage 
land, aud as many more of pasturage. He devoted 
some of his time to the rearing of a few cattle, a part 
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to his little farm, and the rest to fishing on the lake, 
from whose waters he derived a portion of his suste- 
nance. In this last employment he was often accom- 
panied and assisted by Emma, and, at such times, 
they mingled their tuneful voices in some of the soul- 
stirring melodies of their native land. ‘These were 
joyful hours, and so long as fortune blessed him, Jose 
was supremely happy and contented. He was never 
daunted by toil. His brawny arm was ever ready 
for his daily duties, and the sinking sun was the first 
to witness his relinguishment of exertion, as its ear- 
liest ray had greeted its commencement. But he 
was disposed to cower beneath the touch of misfor- 
tune; and his heart, that had not sunk from its lofty 
resolve in the hour of bloodiest carnage on the battle- 
field, was filled with gloom when his crops withered 
in the parched earth, and his cattle died in his pas- 
tures. Emma's quick, and penetrating glance of love 
detected the incipient depression, and she strove by 
her endearments and by the endeavour to awake his 
soul to that enduring hope which looks beyond the 
earth and its uncertain enjoyments, to restore him to 
cheerfulness again. But it was in vain. He fretted 
more and more, grew sadder and sadder, and filled 
up their once pleasant hours with querulous forebod- 
ings of the future. It had been good fur him had he 
paused here, and contented himself with venting his 
useless complaints. 

He had been one of Switzerland’s little army, when 
that brave and undaunted land refused to succumb to 
the French Directory; and when they sent their 
minion bands to execute their tyrannic will, called 
together her ready sons to do battle for their cottages, 
their wives, their children, and the freedom of their 
native hills. He was among the devoted Bernese, 
when attended by their wives, anxious to cheer the 
spirits of their husbands, and help to save their coun- 
try—they resolved to stake all upon a decisive blow, 
and meet their outnumbering foe. He had fought 
with them on that memorable day—when the fight, 
alas! was useless—when whole ranks were mown 
down by the ovewhelming cavalry, and the irresistible 
artillery of the French—when the women, in despair, 
threw themselves beneath the dreadful engines of war, 
hoping to arrest their progress, by clinging to their 
wheels as they advanced. And when all this proved 
vain—although four thousaud dead of the invading 
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army attested the valour of the Swiss, and the man- 
gled bodies of a hundred and fifty women, crushed 
by the cannon, the heroism of their wives—and 
Berne was surrounded, he had fought with the few 
who still maintained stout hearts and ready hands, 
and yielded with them—oniy when most were de- 
stroyed—at last. He had served a second time, when 
his countrymen were called out to oppose the base 
and tyrannic interference of Bonaparte, that mighty 
murderer—whose armies were too powerful to be 
resisted, and, in consequence, the patriots were dis- 
missed to their homes—their brave general, Reding, 
weeping while he disbanded them. The lax morality 
of a soldier’s life had checked the free pulsations of 
conscience, and the soul-destructive atheistical philo- 
sophy of the French school effectually assisted its 
torpefying tendencies; while the scenes of blood which 
his eyes had witnessed, had steeled the more tender 
sensibilities of his nature. He was no worthy com- 
panion for the merciful, virtuous, heaven-loving and 
adoring Emma; yet she loved him devotedly. Her 
love had become, as it were, herself—a faculty of her 
nature—an intrinsic ingredient of her composition— 
only to be eradicated when she should lose herself in 
other, or pass away in annihilation. 

“ Something,” mused Jose, “is to be done. I 
grow poorer day by day. Even the lake refuses to 
yield me its stores as it has been wont to do.” From 
these indefinite resolves to better his condition, he 
passed, by an easy transition with the discontented 
and complaining spirit, to drop from his mind all 
limits to the means, and darkly to determine on the 
possession of the desired good—were it necessary to 
adopt the alternative—by fair means or by foul. 
Then came fearful and guilty projects before his 
mental vision, and instead of dismissing them with 
shuddering, and closing his eyes upon them for ever, 
as must be done when tempting suggestions assail 
the soul, he hugged them to him, until they lost their 
hideous features, and became to him as friends. 

He was sitting on a bench before his door one 
morning, as a traveller, who had lodged over the 
night in his cottage—for sometimes the shades of 
evening overtook those journeying by, and they were 
fain to make use of his roof—was taking his depar- 
ture. He passed the salutations of the morning with 
him, and wished him a pleasant journey; and as he 
did so, of a sudden the thought, the child of the un- 
holy desires he had been nursing, darted through 
his mind, whether he might not make this traveller 
instrumental in effecting his ends; whether, in plain 
terms, it were not good to rob him! He started 
indeed, from his seat, at the first suggestion, to act 
upon it at once—but his pride had not been schooled 
so far into submission, as that it could suffer him to 
execute the accursed and degrading thing, however 
sluggish he might have succeeded in rendering the 
protecting genius of conscience; and he slunk back, 
half blushing to his seat, stealing a thief-like glance 
about him, to see if his motion had been observed by 
Emma. But no—she was about her household 
duties within—singing like a bird in her heart’s stain. 
lessness, and dreamless of the wo to come! 

Shape had now been given to Jose’s schemes; and 
while he studiously withheld from his innocent wife 
the slightest whisper that should betray his purpose, 
for he well knew that her cheek would blanch and 
her hand tremble at it, and that the lightning of her 
reproving eye he could not meet, and still retain his 


design—he nurtured the resolve to force from the 
fears of the next unfortunate traveller, who should fall 
into his power, the means to be at rest again. At 
rest! So reasons often the sinful heart in view of its 
contemplated deeds! At rest—oh, madness of hope! 
to weave around one’s self entangling meshes, all set 
with pointed and piercing barbs, and think to be at 
rest! 

* * * * * * * * * 

It was nightfall, and Jose and Emma were sitting 
on the bench before their cottage. She had taken 
his hand, and while she held it pressed between her 
own, she gazed into his face, smiling, now and then, 
in enticement of a like return. But her sweet efforts 
of tenderness were vain ; his eye remained fixed upon 
the ground, or wandered away over the line of distant 
mountains, At once he sprung up, and bent himself 
in an attitude of listening; and, as he did so, Emma 
heard as well as he, the clatter of a horse’s hoofs 
upon the rough road in the distance. “It is a tra- 
veller,” said Emma, “ perhaps he will remain with 
us until morning.” But Jose said nothing. He 
looked steadily down the road, and when a jaded 
beast made its appearance, hanging its head with 
fatigue, and scarcely maintaining a slow and laborious 
trot—with a well apparelled rider on his back, who 
also, by the drooping posture in which he rode, gave 
evidence that rest would be grateful—he breathed 
hard through his nostrils, his eye lighted up with an 
unaccustomed and strange brilliancy, and as he turned 
to salute the stranger, Emma noticed these sudden 
peculiarities with an undefinable dread. He hastily 
replied in the affirmative to the traveller’s request for 
aceommodation, and when he had disposed of the 
horse in his little stable, and seated himself beside his 
guest, while supper was preparing, sunk every few 
moments into deep abstractions, starting from them 
suddenly when addressed, in confusion and wandering 
of mind. When the traveller drew up to the table, 
to partake of the homely meal which Emma had 
prepared and served in ready cheerfulness, he scanned 
him again and again from head to foot, now and 
then stealing a look at Emma, to make sure that his 
unusual conduct was unobserved. So soon as his 
meal was ended, the traveller desired to be shown to 
his apartment for the night, and Emma preceded him 
to the chamber opposite her own. 

Soon after, Jose and she retired. Jose had be- 
come uniformly taciturn ef late, and so jealous of any 
remark upon his conduct by his wife, that she dared 
not speak now of the inconsistencies in it which had 
throughout all the evening alarmed her; so she sought 
her bed, after kneeling by the bedside, and, according 
to the ritual of her church, counting her beads, and 
invoking the protection of heaven. Jose had often 
cast some sneering reflections upon her religious 
trust, but never interrupted her; now, however, as 
she was kneeling, he turned to her, and with a face 
full of anger, uttered a strong expression of contempt. 
She turned pale, but did not abridge her usual habits 
of devotion; and, when abed, in a hopeful temper, 
thinking all to be only the effect of illness that would 
cease to have existence with the departure of its oc- 
casion, fell asleep. Not so with Jose. He had 
resolved to rob the stranger, without having shaped 
out any definite mode of action after the deed should 
be done, or having fully or adequately estimated the 
difficulty of appropriating whatever he might acquire, 
and escaping detection. To be possessed of money 
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once more was all he thought of; and lying perfectly 
still until Emma’s deep and regular breathing betrayed 
that she slept soundly, he rose and partly dressed 
himself, groping about in the dark, through fear that 
the glow of a lamp might awaken her, and thwart 
his design. When prepared and armed with a case- 
knife, which he had secretly brought up the stairs, 
not with the remotest thought to use it, but in obe- 
dience to a natural feeling that there was danger in 
what he was about to do, he listened intently once 
more as he passed out of the chamber door. All was 
still, save Emma’s regular drawn inspirations and the 
beating of his own heart. Assured by this, he closed 
the door and softly opened that of the traveller. He 
slept soundly; but his lamp was dimly burning on a 
chair by his bedside, casting an indistinct illumination 
over the objects in the apartment. Jose first ransack- 
ed his pormanteau and clothes, and finding no money 
or valuables, proceeded carefully to the bedside, and 
gradually thrust his hand beneath the pillow. Already 
it had touched a wallet when the traveller’s eyes 
suddenly opened; and fully awaking as suddenly, he 
sprung from the bed, and grasped Jose by the throat. 
He was a strong, and, as was manifest, a daring and 
resolute man; and, unprepared for such a rencontre, 
Jose was for a moment thrown off his guard, and 
was forced, half choking, to the wall. But he, too, 
was strong and resolute; and, unclasping the hand 
from his throat, he grappled with the traveller, in a 
fierce and determined struggle. He had been com- 
pelled in his first efforts of self-defence, to let fall his 
knife upon the floor; and the sight and sound of the 
instrument imparting to the other a conviction that 
his life had been resolved upon, gave him a fearful 
energy, and a determination to execute upon Jose the 
death that he had so apparently intended for him. It 
became a terrible contest of life and death, now one, 
now the other prevailed—the stranger endeavouring 
to grasp the knife to put an end to the conflict. At 
length, Jose was thrown violently upon the floor 
within reach of the fatal instrument. He grasped it 
in an iron clutch, and the traveller, having vainly 
tried to wrench it away from him, pressed his fingers 
upon his throat to strangle him. The horrors of his 
guilty deed were now come upon!—He could not 
move his body—he could not relieve himself. Or 
he or his foeman must perish! Not a moment was 
to be spared in the revolting horror at the dreadful 
alternative, for the grasp became tighter and tighter 
upon his throat, and his consciousness wavered! Ina 
spasm of fear to die, he acted! and plunged the knife 
into the breast of the other! ‘The fight, the deed, 
were both consummated in a shorter period than 
I have been relating them—and when Emma, who 
had started from her bed with the first shock of alarm, 
and, despairingly comprehending the wo-fraught 
scene, had rushed to the chamber to interfere with 
her feeble aid—had come, with a shriek, within it, 
there stood Jose, in the streaming gore from the 
heart of his prostrate victim, pale as ashes, and 
shivering, and gazing with bloodshot eye-balls that 
seemed starting from their sockets, upon the ruin he 
had made, like a terrified and gaping idiot! 
* * * * * * * * * 
I pass by the horrors of that long, long night of 
anguish. When morning came the dead body had 
not been stirred. Jose had nearly completed a grave 
in his garden in which to thrust it, and Emma, half 
stupified with grief and emotion, had thrown herself 





upon her bed, but not to sleep. It had not long been 
day light, when, in the providence of God, some 
otticers bearing despatches of moment, requiring haste, 
came, on the full gallop, towards the cottage on their 
way to Lucerne, as the murdered man had been. 
Startled by the clatter of their horses’ hoofs, Emma 
sprung up, and obeying her first impulse to prevent 
their entering the house, and making discovery of the 
awful deed that had been committed, hurried down 
to the door, which she succeeded in bolting before 
they had dismounted from their horses. Hearing the 
sound of the bolt, and enraged at the refusal of ad- 
mission, they thumped upon the door with hearty 
oaths, and threatened violence if they were not per- 
mitted to enter by fair means, Jose, in the mean 
time, had attracted their nutice; and when he let fall 
his shovel, and was skulking away along the shore 
of the lake, suspicions of some evil were excited, and 
two of them started in full pursuit. Jose sprung 
away with vigorous speed so soon as he found him- 
self sought after, dodging and turning, but all in vain. 
He was already almost exhausted with the conflict 
within himself since his bloody deed, and fell at last 
into the grasp of the officers; and their companions 
having now obtained admission to the cottage, by 
bursting in a window, it was searched—and with 
exclamations of horror, the body of the traveller was 
descried. Jose was bound hand and foot; Emma, 
more dead than alive, was placed under the surveil- 
lance of one of their number, and, by the rest, 
a consultation was held as to what measures it was 
best to pursue. Finally, the horse, the property of 
Jose, and that of the stranger were brought out, Jose 
was bound fast upon one, Emma compelled to mount 
the other, and surrounded and closely watched by 
their captors, they were escorted to the town of Lu- 
cerne, and thrust into separate prisons, 
* * * * * - * * * 
No word of communication was permitted them 
before their trial. The case, from its apparently 
atrocious circumstances, had excited intense interest, 
and the conduct of Emma, in attempting to prevent 
the entrance of the soldiers into the cottage, wearing 
a most suspicious aspect, the decision of a jury had 
been forestalled by public opinion, which demanded 
the condemnation of both. The struggle in Emma’s 
bosom was intense—almost sapping the founts of life. 
Conscious of her own innocence, she dared not at- 
tempt to exculpate herself, knowing that all guilt re- 
moved from her own shoulders, must rest with ten- 
fold weight upon those of Jose. His own lips had 
told her, in the course of the night of the murder, 
that he had not, in the slightest degree, meditated the 
fearful deed, and not until his own life was in immi- 
nent peril, he had taken that of his adversary. She 
believed him; she knew that it must be so; and her 
heart yearned the more towards him, when she thought 
of the gnawings of conscience which his unwilling 
act must have occasioned. So, although her woman’s 
nature, it was hoped, would melt away, and she would 
be brought to reveal every thing, and ghostly fathers 
were sent, one after another, to her dungeon prison, 
to wheedle her into confession—though all the terrors 
of her church were thundered against her—the con- 
demnations of eternity were arrayed, and every means 
put in requisition to extort the desired information— 
the image of her husband was ever before her eyes, 
and she would smile in her sufferings upon her ques- 
tioners, never answering a word. “I am his wife,” 
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thought she, “and if he is to die, covered with igno- 
miny, he shall have a sharer in his aygonies and his 
shame!” The priests, at last, astounded at the evi- 
dences she exhibited of tenderness of nature, aud yet 
obstinacy of silence, abandoned her to herself. 

How in sad contrast with the self-devotiun of the 
innocent wife was the selfishness of the guilty hus. 
band! Although not a word was vouchsafed to him 
as to his wife, yet he must have known that she was 
accused. A word from him might have lifted from 
her the suspicion and condemnation under which she 
was labouring, but he had not the magnanimity to 
speak it. I will tell you why. It is a curious re- 
quisition of the law in Lucerne, that no malefactor 
condemned to death shall be brought to the fatal 
guillotine, until he has made confession of his guilt. 
Had Jose, therefore, exculpated Emma, it had been 
to bring his own head at once to the block; while 
by silence, he thought to drag out existence. Emma 
was not culpable, therefore had nothing to confess; 
so he could have no fears fur her; and, filled with 
that insanity to live which sometimes seizes the peril- 
led soul—thongh life should be preserved amid infamy 
and degradation—the solitude of a dungeon or even 
torture and suflering—he was willing that the inno- 
cent Emma should thus endure, rather than to speak 
the word that should free her! 

The trial came, and the place of the court was 
thronged to overflowing. ‘The execrations of a mob 
followed the unhappy pair, as, in separate vehicles, 
they were conveyed to it. Emma’s sweet and me- 
lancholy countenance excited pity and tears, though 
she did not weep, save when she first looked upon 
Jose, and saw how fearfully he had pined away, and 
what a ghastly look he wore—and many began to 
invent excuses fur her in their hearts, although they 
could not resist in their judgments the conviction of 
her guilt. The result may be supposed. The officers 
were heard in evidence, and both were condemned to 
death, when confession of their guilt should have 
been made, Oh, why did not Jose speak then—then, 
when his words would have carried conviction—then 
when every ear was ready to catch at even a whisper 
that might free the sweet woman by his side? The 
craven could not! Once, indeed, when he had looked 
upon her, and the thought of the accursed act—worse 
perhaps, than the bloodshed of which he had been 
guilly—he was committing in suffering that loving 
and innocent wife to be made thus a victim for him, 
came full upon him, he essayed to speak—but self 
struggled with his utterance—the words stuck in his 
thrvuat—he desisted—he was silent! 

They were conducted back to their several dun- 
geons, and a week passed away. Emma could en- 
dure no longer. At times, her brain had whirled 
round and round, shapes flitted before her eyes, and 
she felt that she stood upon the verge of madness! 
Should it come upon her, she might, in its paroxysms 
betray her secret, and, rather than do that, she re- 
solved, in a spirit that was no less madness, prompted 
though it might be by love, to confess herself to have 
been the guilty one, and so escape further wo on 
earth, and perhaps set Jose free. She did so—inco- 
herently, as one of her nature might be supposed to 
do, when declaring a false tale of self-condemnation, 
and that fur murder—but yet sufficient to satisfy the 
scruples of justice, and procure the appointment of a 
day for her own execution, though it did not avail to 
exculpate Jose. 


THE CONDEMNED OF LUCERNE. 








* * * * * * * * * 
It was the night previous to that fatal day, and 
the solemn realities of the mysterious future, when 
time to her should be no more and eternity unveil 
itself to her view, were pressing on her soul, As 
hour after hour went by, she began to search the 
depths of herself with the agonizing scrutiny which 
the spirit that halts upon the verge of the grave must 
ever employ. All was serene save this last falsehood, 
this confession, that had procured her death. Could 
she pass from earth with the lie upon her soul? 
Priests came to shrive her, should she show symp- 
toms of penitence and throw herself on the pardoning 
mercy of her God, and to them she opened all her 
heart. It was a melting tale of human affections, 
and human frailty, clear, plausible, and convincing to 
them, for they were men of tender hearts and ripe 
judgments—their business had been with the wicked 
aud the dying, and they knew to distinguish between 
the heartlessness of callous impenitence and false- 
hood, and the outgushing fervour of a stricken spirit. 
They hastened to preseut her case to the ears of the 
high officers of justice; but with an inconsistency 
with the spirit of their law, which required confession 
that the blood of the innocent might never be shed, 
they adhered to the first confession and rejected the 
last; confirming the decree of death. ‘The hour 
came. Emma’s heart was calm—her eye bright with 
heavenly hope. She moved in the procession of 
death, drinking in with eager ears the consolations 
of the monks, who accompanied her, feeling that she 
had removed the last millstone from her soul, and 
left it free to soar, when it should be separated from 
its fleshly tenement. 
* * * * * * * * * 

There is one other requisition of the criminal code 
of Lucerne, more peculiar and afiecting, though not 
perhaps, sO momentous in its consequences as the 
confession I have spoken of. It is, that the last 
condemned and unconfessing prisoner, shall stand 
upon the scafluld by the one first executed after his 
condemnation, to catch the head as it falls from 
beneath the axe, and carry it in his hands to the 
place of burial ! 

Jose was brought from his dungeon ; he well knew 
for what dreadful ordeal. With his hands bound behind 
his back, he was guided by an officer on either side 
to a place in a procession composed of soldiers, offi- 
cials, and monks, that soon began to move along the 
crowded streets to the place of execution. From the 
moment that he was brought into the open air, he did 
not raise his head, nor cast one glance about him. 
It was only by the stoppage of his progress that he 
knew himself to be by the scaffuld, upon which he 
was to act an appalling part. The officers conducted 
him to the steps, assisted him to ascend, and then 
unbound his hands. “ Stand ready,” said one, * when 
I give you warning, to catch the falling head!” 

Sull he did not lift his eyes, for he had resolved 
to spare himself much of the horror of the scene by 
excluding it from sight. What he was to do was 
terrible enough of itself, and, weakened by imprison- 
ment and remorse, he feared for his power to accom. 
plish it. 

The last solemn service of the Catholic church 
was ended; and Jose felt that the victim was prepar- 
ing for the fatal stroke. After an interval of appalling 
silence, the word was given to him to turn and per- 
form his office. Mechanically he obeyed, as the 
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sufferer was kneeling for the last effort, and involun- 
tarily he lifted his eyes. “Jose!” “ Emma!” burst 
from one and the other in gasping tones, “ Fare- 
well, Jose,” said Emma, calmly, “ repent, repent, and 
we shall meet again in heaven!” ‘The executioner 
adjusted her head immediately—the axe fell, and she 
was no more! Jose stood without motion, from the 
moment that he had uttered her name, for he felt to 
his soul in life-sapping horror, that he was now a 
two-fold murderer! An officer pushed him forward 
as the executioner was lifting his hand to disengage 
the axe; but instead of touching the head, he fell 
down with a shriek upon the scaffold, as one dead. 
He was lifted up—but ere they had borne him from 
the fatal spot, his guilty breath was gone for ever! 
The above simple tale has been written to intro- 
duce to the reader and thereby impress upon the mind, 
the peculiar requirements of the criminal code of Lu- 





cerne, which form its climax. I found them in the 
late work of Baron Geramb; and I am ignorant 
whether any other government has ever adopted any 
thing similar, It is at the present day a strongly 
agitated question whether man has the authority of 
the Gospel to destroy his fellow man, even in the 
course of justice for aggravated offences. If capital 
punishment is to be retained, it surely is an admi- 
rable modification of its horrors, that it should not be 
executed upon the condemned, as in Lucerne, until 
after a full confession of guilt; since the innocent have 
thus an opportunity to escape; and it has several 
times occurred in the legal history of every civilized 
country, that the innocent have been falsely con- 
demned, and have paid the forfeit with their lives. 
One such instance creates the intensest reflection, 
and it is certainly better, in the words of an eminent 
English jurist, that ninety-nine guilty should escape, 
than that the hundredth, if innocent, should suffer. 
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THE «GOOD NIGHT” OF THE BIRDS. 


BY MRS, LYDIA H, SIGOURNEY. 


It was a Sabbath evening, 
In Spring's most glorious time, 
When tree, and shrub, and early flower 
Were in their fragrant prime, 
And where the cloudless sun declin'd, 
A glow of light serene, 
A blessing on the world he left, 
Came floating o’er the scene. 


Then from the verdant hedge-row, 
A gentle descant stole, 
And with its tide of melody 
Dissolv'd the listening soul; 
The tenants of that leafy lodge, 
Each in its downy nest, 
Pour'd forth a fond and sweet ‘“ good-night,” 
Before they sank to rest. 


That tender, parting carol! 
How wild it was, and deep, 

And then, with soft, harmonious close 
It melted into sleep; 

Methought, in yonder land of praise, 
Which faith delights to view, 

True-hearted, peaceful worshippers, 
There would be room for you. 


Ye give us many a lesson 
Of music, high and rare, 

Sweet teachers of the lays of heaven, 
Say, will ye not be there? 

Ye have no sins, like ours, to purge 
With penitential dew; 

Oh! in the clime of perfecc love, 
Is there no place for you ? 


ODL DIL rr —— 
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A CHAPTER ON SEALS; 


OR, DESULTORY REMINISCENCES 


*“* Mementos are 


OF EPISTOLARY INTERCOURSE. 


frail things— 


I know it; yet [love them.”—Miller. 


Yes! It is memory’s jubilee—the time which we 
occupy in the examination of that blessed cabinet 
reposing in our sacred sanctum! To this, were long 
since consigned, 


“ Things of grief, of joy, of hope, 
Treasured secrets of the heart,” 


the letter and the token which were * friendship’s 
cherished pledge,” and which have been “ blistered 
o’er by many a tear,” and smiled at in sweet remem- 
brance, as emblems of the minds of many over whom 
swift years have fled, producing no change in their 
« love’s young dream;” and, naught save hallowed 
recollection of others, of whom we can truly say— 
“theirs is the kingdom of heaven;” for their pure 
spirits have been exhaled to a fairer mansion, and 


15* 


the lingering perfume of whose endearing virtues has 
reminded us of the inspired words of Revelation— 
« Thon hast a few names even in Sardis which have 
not defiled their garments; and they shall walk with 
me ir white, for they are worthy.” 

And is it with pain or pleasure that we review 
these frail mementos—these precious letters with 
their carefully selected seals? ‘The seals themselves 
are characteristic of the writers, and speak to our re- 
collection, almost as vividly as the voices of our 
friends. But, alas, many hands that made these 
clear impressions ave now cold and lifeless; and the 
true hearts that dictated the piquant sentiment and 
fond expression have ceased to vibrate! “ A more 
than marble memory” of their virtues is engraven on 
our soul’s tablet, and we delight to unlock the 
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cherished casket before us, and revolve again and 
again each thought connected with these tokens of 
regard. Let us examine them as they recur; taking 
up the remembrance of the living, of whom neither 
time nor distance can diminish our aflection, with the 
sweet mementos of the departed, whose images come 
to us in our dreams, and 


** Who from this green and scented earth 
In glorious bloom were taken, 
Leaving the spots of former mirth, 
Like blasted bowers forsaken.” 


And, first look at this fairy seal—its design is a 
sprig of balm, and its motto, “ J will bring balm,’— 
the last word being represented by the herb itself, 
beautifully engraven, over which, are the three first 
monosyllables clearly impressed. How significant is 
this selection with the thoughts of the writer! She 
soothes us in our first grief—but for herself, she was 
as one “ acquainted with sorrow;” friend after friend, 
relative after relative, had she followed to the cold, 
damp grave, and she points us to her own source of 
consolation, even to “Him who sitteth among the 
cherubim.” As we read her letter, we know that 
there is “ balm in Gilead ;” we 


** Loose our foolish hold on life—its passions and its tears” — 
and we feel, 
“ As if we would bear our love away 
To a purer world, and a brighter day.” 

Here is another, with the motto—* Gen. rrzi. ch. 
49 verse ;’’ and, on reference to the text, we find the 
line thus—“ The Lord watch between me and thee, 
when we are absent from one another.” ‘These Scrip- 
ture words embody the substance of the letter to 
which they are attached; they breathe a mother’s 
prayer for her absent child, that he may be preserved 
from danger, and conducted safely to her arms; they 
admonish him that “ the only amaranthine flower on 
earth is virtue ;” that there is but one “ Rock of our 
Salvation,” and they sweetly glide into a form of de- 
vout entreaty— 


“Father! I pray thee not 
For earthly treasure to that most beloved, 
Fame, fortune, power—oh ! be his spirit proved 
By these or by their absence, at thy will! 
But let thy peace be wedded to his lot 
Guarding his inner life from touch of ill, 

With its dove-pinion still!" 


The fair page is blotted in many places, with the 
tears of holy affectiun—tears, that were shed in the 
fond and faithful assurance, that 


“ There is none, 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, like that within 
A mother’s heart.” 

The next bears the glad impression, “ All’s Well,”— 
and the contents of the letter are full of happiness; 
the life of the writer seemed steeped in sunshine; 
she trod the earth a creature of contentment and 
beauty, spreading joy and bliss around her. She was 


“ A lovely apparition sent 
To be a moment's ornament : 
A being breathing thoughiful breath, 
A trave'ler "twixt life and death.” 


And, all was well with her! Two days from the 
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time when she sent us the sweet records of the sunny 
hours of her young existence, she was summoned to 
“an inheritance with the saints in light,” and sinless 
and pure as the holy seraphim, she winged her depar- 
ture to the realms of bliss. 

This beautifully engraved impression represents 
the head of Psyche. It is truly emblematical of the 
mind of its owner—a rare creature for fun and frolic 
is she, pursuing every varying pleasure, regardless of 
the passing hour. Her whule letter is a narrative of 
a life of constant gaiety and diversion. The goddess 
of pleasure is her beau ideal ; and not only does her 
head adorn her notes, and decorate her person, in 
breast-pins, bracelets, and tiaras, but her pet poodle 
answers to the name of Psyche, and her fine horse 
rears her neck in response to the same beautiful ap- 
pellation, as proudly as if “ her saddle were a royal 
threne.” 


This letter is from a young friend, only one month 
a mother; one who has a heart in the right place, 
and willing to resign the frivolous and unsatisfying 
pleasures of girlhood to perfurm cheerfully the duties 
of maternity, and to train up her little ones in “ the 
way in which they should go.” She will prove a 
true, proud, loving woman, and a “ pattern wife,” or 
we have no penetration into feminine character. 
Look now at her seal—it might have been chosen 
by accident, but it is purely symbolical of her new 
duties. The design is, a babe in its mother’s arms, 
and the motto, “ Lapped in Elysium,” seems to us 
clearly significant of her true appreciation of mater- 
nal obligation. 


Now, observe the quaintness of the selection 
which graces this oddly shaped epistle, having as 
many twists and turnings as the branches of a 
gnarled oak; the wax is variegated, and has received 
the impress of these words—* The humour of forty 
fancies.” We believe the idea is Shaksperian, though 
we should never suspect our whimsical friend of 
having a fancy for the immortal bard of England. 
He had just finished his collegiate career, and “ the 
world was all before him,” but where to chovse his 
abiding place, and whether to pursue a profession, or 
to become a merchant, and own an “argosy of 
ships,” seemed likely long to be an undetermined 
question. “The humour of forty fancies,” is per- 
ceptible in his letter; law, medicine, and divinity; 
civil engineering; authorship; oratory; the army— 
and a host of other minor occupations, are all dis- 
cussed in it, with a “ will o’ th’ wisp” irregularity. 
How significant was his device—how characteristic 
of the then feelings of the writer! Friendship, how- 
ever, soon admonished him, that “ unstable as water 
thou shalt not excel;” aud we have another letter 
bearing a later date. Our gay friend had become 
Professor of Mathematics in a celebrated university, 
and he writes us, “1 have got into serious business, 
by marrying a wife, and maintaining a family,” add- 
ing that “not the needle to the pole is truer than 
myself to the paramount attentions due to my profes- 
sion and cara sposa.” The seal on this letter bears 
the impression—* And, here’s my hand for my true 
constancy.” 


The next device is the only one having no percep- 
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tible adaptation to the contents of the letter to which 
it is appended, or to the character of its writer. We 
have preserved it, for its singularity, though at the 
present time, we should find it not difficult to make 
an application thereof, with peculiar propriety. ‘The 
design is, a man in a balloon, and the sentence pre- 
fixed to it—“a wanderer beyond reason,” which it 
strikes us, would be completely appropriate to the 
modern transcendentalist, who would soar into the 
clouds, like the man in the balloon, and seeking the 
infinite and ilimitable, wander beyond all reason, 
with the same unsatisfying results, 

This is from an only and elder brother—one long 
accustomed to look upon his sister with a fatherly 
regard; he is to her, as the oak is to the vine—her 
confident support; and he writes to her with au- 
thority and command, like one habituated to be im- 
plicitly obeyed. In the conclusion of his letter, he 
seems suddenly impressed with his apparent assump- 
tion of non-commissioned authority, and he adds— 
“I trust you will follow my precepts, though they 
may come to your gentle heart like determined and 
stern mandates. I am proud of you—this pride in- 
duces my commands—and both proceed from deep- 
rooted regard.” The letter cal!s tears to the eyes; it 
is signed and sealed by “a truly affectionate brother,” 
and the seal bears impress—*“ Jam Sir Oracle.” 

The brilliant colouring of the wax, and the very 
perfect and exact impression produced upon it by the 
seal of the next letter, strikes the observer somewhat 
imposingly, emblazoned as it is with a full coat of 
arms—a lion rampant in chief; three stars in base ; 
and as many oak leaves of the field. Crest, an arm 
with a sabre. Motto—* Fortisque Feliz.” The 
writer of this letter is a true descendant from the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and the arms he bears he looks 
upon as a sacred badge of the antiquity of his family, 
which he dates as far back as the Saxon kings. They 
were presented to his ancestors by Richard Coeur de 
Lion, for their valour in the holy wars; and have 
by them been transmitted down to present posterity. 
Our friend uses them from custom, though we be- 
lieve that he cherishes not a little honest pride in the 
review of his genealogical tree, which he traces from 
the Puritans, and is proud on the republican side, 
like Ernest Maltravers, “not of the length of a 
mouldering pedigree, but of some historical quarter- 
ings in his escutcheon; of some biood of scholars 
and heroes that rolls in his veins.” He believes 
with truth, that 


“The honours of a name ‘tis just to guard ; 
They are a trust but lent us, which we take, 
And should, in reverence to the donor's name, 
With care transmit them down to other hands.” 


And he knows too, 


“ How vain are all hereditary honours, 
Those poor possessions from another's deeds, 
Unless our own just virtues form our title, 
And give @ sanction to our fond assumptions.” 


“ Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” is the ex- 
pressive sentiment that seals this precious memento 
of departed friendship, which we prepare to open 
with feelings of regret. The writer herself applied 
the motto to our separation by absence; but alas! 
how sadly do we now apply it to our eternal separa- 
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tion, for our friend is sleeping “the quiet sleep of 
death.” She had wedded one whom she fondly 
loved—had left early friends, and her “ father’s hall,” 


“ To go unto love yet untried and new, 
To part from love which hath still been true.” 


She had left her own fair land “ along the Atlantic 
shore,” for a new home beyond the Alleghanies, to 
traverse the moss-grown prairies, and the shores of 
the cold lakes; and in a holy confidence she had lain 
her purest hopes, her cherished thoughts of happi- 
ness, 


** Meek and unblenching on a mortal’s breast.” 


She had not loved unworthily; she had pledged her 
faith to one who would not have been unmindful of 
the sacred trust. But, alas! disease assailed her— 
the angel of death fauned his pinions over her pure 
spirit, and, on the wings of a higher and holier 
affection than this world can offer, she was wafted 
homewards to her everlasting rest! Though lost 
to sight,” she will ever exist in memory, with the 
most hallowed associations. We have listened 


“ To her artless tones 
That came upon the ear of confidence, 
Rich in their own simplicity,” 


and we have felt, that 


“Her presence was a garden—and the air 
Seemed purer round us, as we stood by ber; 
She was two bright, too lovely for the earth, 
And went away the purer in her morn!” 


Nor would we call her back again; for well we 
know, that 


“ There's a blighting chillness comes on 
Even upon the noontide of our years.” 


Her soul has “ put on immortality,” and gone up on 
music to the throne of Grace! She is dear to our 
memory, and we love to linger over her sweet re- 
membrance, even as 


* Death loved to linger with so bright a prize, 
And wooed her out of being.” 


Our casket is not half exhausted of its precious 
contents, but whilst we have lived over long years, 
and many recollections in their fond examination, 
we have been unmindful of the lapse of time. We 
have far exceeded our allotted hour, as we have 
sought to catch the music that came sweetly o’er our 
senses from the deep well of memory. “ Passing 
away! Passing away!” should be our motto, ever 
present to remind us, that “time and the hour run 
through the longest day,” and to compel us to relin- 
quish the fascinating pleasures of “day-dreaming,” 
for more important and obligatory duties. We send 
our unworthy ‘musings’ to our Editress, impressed 
with the signet, “ Dinna forget; and, whilst we 
erect our temple to “ Friendship,” let the garland 
that twines round the altar, encircle the tablet of 
« Love and Hope.” 

Iupica, 


ee 


THE REALLY IGNORANT. + 
He that does not know those things which are of 
use and necessity for him to know, is but an igno- 
rant man, whatever he may know besides, 
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SWEETHEART ABBEY. 


BY 0. 


P. Q. 


* Fate sits upon these battlements and frowns, 
And as the portals open to receive me, 
Her voice, in sullen echoes through the courts— 
Tells of a nameless deed.”— Anonymous. 


Ar the foot of the lofty mountain of Criffell, which 
rears its cloud-capped summit in towering majesty, 
and delights to survey its insulated form in the waves 
of the Solway, opens a beautiful and romantic vale, 
watered by the winding Nith. The scene is rich in 
all the verdant glories of nature, but richer still in 
those legendary associations of bygone days, that 
awaken the sympathy and enchain the attention of 
posterity, and will continue to exert this magic in- 
fluence, so long as the pulses of human affection beat 
responsive to the records of suffering, of crime, of love, 
of war, and of sorrow. 

On the eastern slope of the vale, are still to be 
seen the ruins of Caerlavroch castle, the ivy and moss- 
covered walls and towers of which are venerable 
with the glories of more than a thousand years. 
Not far distant, and on the opposite side of the 
Nith, are seen peeping through the trees, the gray 
ruins—the mouldering, yet still beautiful arches, co- 
lumns, and walls of Sweetheart Abbey—backed by 
the lofty Criffel, whose mountain shadows impart so- 
lemnity and awe to these crumbling relics of monastic 
grandeur. 

And why was this solemn pile in the days of Rome’s 
supremacy in Scotland, named “ Sweetheart Abbey ?” 
Why do the breezes that sigh mournfully through the 
neighbouring groves of ancient trees, sound like the 
wailing voices of departed spirits ? 

Attend, reader, to the sad story of fair Ellen of 
Kirkonnell. 7 

At an early period of the thirteenth century, the 
Baron Maxwell, of Kirkconnell, was one of the most 
powerful chieftains that dwelt in Scotland. He was 
a man of high mind and stern purpose—a faithful 
friend and bitter foe—proud in the consciousness 
that the unsullied honours of many generations of his 
princely race had descended upon him, and that it 
was his duty to uphold the name, fame, and valour 
of the Kirkconnells, with a brightness and purity that 
would reflect back a lustre on his ancestry, and hand 
down additional greatness end glory to his descend- 
ants. ‘T'wo thousand men at arms followed his ban- 
ner to the field; and whether in peace or war, they 
exhibited a devotion to their chief, which proved that 
they held the honours of his house dearer than life. 
Often had his sword been drawn against the pirates 
of Denmark, cr to repulse a Northumbrian foray. 
Never had that sword been sheathed until crimsoned 
with the stains of victory. Within the halls of his 
ancient castle, there dwelt a gentle being, who formed 
his only solace, after returning from the fatigue and 
danger of the fight, or the inspiring recreation of the 
chase. It was his daughter—beautiful as the beam 
of the morning, with a mind whose noble attributes 
were chastened by filial affection, and all the tender 
endearments of the heart. 

The great curse of Scotland in those early tires, 
was the deadly feeling of feudal animosity, which 
frequently raged the fiercest among neighbouring 


chieftains. This feeling was transmitted by the head 
of every noble house, as an ill-omened legacy to his 
successor, and so entailed all the miseries of private 
war, for generations, upon his country. Feelings of 
hereditary hatred were thus cherished in the cradle, 
and could scarcely be said to have been buried even 
in the grave. 

A feud of this character had for ages subsisted 
between the Maxwells of Kirkconnell and the Max- 
wells of Nithisdale. Frequent were the conflicts be- 
tween the rival chieftains and their clans, and often 
had the torrent, which rushed through the valley, been 
dyed with the blood of the best and bravest of those 
who dwelt on its borders. The head of the house 
of Nithisdale had been gathered to his fathers, leaving 
his only son to support the honours of his castle, 
domains, and people. Young Nithisdale had been 
educated under the care of Malcolm of Iona; a monk, 
who was renowned for learning, benevolence, and 
piety. The youthful chieftain had been also trained 
to arms, was accomplished in all the exercises of 
knighthood, and had frequently exhibited his prowess 
in the feudal conflict and the border foray. He had 
ever avuided a rencontre with the vassals of his 
house’s foe, and his followers had often marked with 
surprise, that he seemed to be more like the silent 
friend than the open enemy of the Kirkconnells. The 
secret of his conduct, however, so strange in that 
semi-barbarian age, had been revealed but to one 
person—to Carron, his henchman, his faithful friend, 
and his foster brother. ‘To him he had narrated the 
story of his love—to him he had confessed that from 
the days of childhood, he had entertained an affection 
for fair Ellen of Kirkconnell—and to him he had de- 
clared, (oh! thought of rapture,) that his tender emo- 
tions had met with a responsive echo in the bosom 
of his beautiful mistress. 'Their interviews had been 
frequent but stolen, and the wild rocks, the forest 
glades, and the sequestered dells of both domains, 
had often been silent witnesses of their vows of mu- 
tual and undying love. They were, indeed, formed 
for each other, for both were pure in mind, elevated 
in soul, and distinguished by those bright virtues 
which derive additional lustre from the freshness and 
ingenuousness of youth. How often did they lament 
together in tears, the feud which divided their fami- 
lies!’ How often did the sanguine spirit of love de- 
ceive their imaginations, with the golden hues of a 
bright and joyous future! But, alas! they little cal- 
culated on the bitter and implacable hatred of Max- 
well of Kirkconnell, who deemed the destruction of the 
house of Nithisdale a duty he owed to his ancestors, 
and a tribute that he was resolved to pay to the me- 
mory of their vindictive shades, The only confidant 
of Ellen, was her faithful attendant Minna, between 
whom and the henchman Carragn, a similar attach- 
ment had sprung up; and thus, they were bound in 
the bonds of love, to guard with care the important 
secret, And yet, it was in vain that they attempted 
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to conceal it from Malcolm, who since the death of 
the old Laird of Nithisdale, had felt for his noble 
pupil all the affection of a father, while he preserved 
over him the influence of a trusted adviser and con- 
fessor. Within a few mouths of the period of our 
story,hek warned him of the consequences of such 
an attach...ent, pointed out the misery it was likely 
to entail upon him, and reminded him of the boast of 
his rival’s house—“ The revenge of the Kirkconnell 
is slow, but sure.” And while he gently chided Nithis- 
dale for having concealed this, his only and his dear- 
est secret from the revelations of the contessional, he 
implored him with tears in his eyes, to conquer his 
own passion, and to prevail upon Ellen to forget that 
he had ever been her lover, But it was all in vain. 
The love of Nithisdale and Ellen was as undying as 
had been the hatred of their fathers. 

In an evil hour, the fatal story of their secret 
meetings was related by an officious vassal to Max- 
well of Kirkconnell. His rage knew no bounds. 
He repaired to the apartments of his daughter, whom 
he reproached with having dishonoured her house. 
Ellen, stung by his remaiks, and yet incapable of de- 
ceil, at once confessed and gloried in her affection. 
She praised the character, bravery, and virtues of her 
lover—condemned the unchristian malignity of the 
feud which had rendered the families implacable foes, 
and conjured her father to listen, at least, to the over- 
tures of Nithisdale, before he sacrificed her happiness 
to an unholy hatred. Neither her language nor her 
tears had any other effect upon the Baron, except 
that of rendering his hate more fell and deadly. At 
Jength, Ellen declared that her hand should never be 
given in marriage, save to Nithisdale, that to him she 
was already affianced, and that he alone should re- 
ceive the offering of her heart in the solemn offices 
of the church. But the Baron grew more furious. 
After another burst of passion, in which he threatened 
that if she did not abandon her lover, even the sacred 
relationship of daughter should not save her from 
being involved in his meditated vengeance—he gazed 
upon her for a few moments in silence, and then 
slowly retiring from the room, he exclaimed in a firm 
voice—*“ Remember! ‘The revenge of the Kirkcon- 
nell is slow, but sure.” 

Ellen contrived, through her attendant Minna, to 
apprise her beloved Nuhisdale of the scene which had 
taken place. She exhorted him to send to the en- 
raged Baron, to tell the story of their love, and en- 
deavour to deprecate his wrath. But Nithisdale, 
whose frank and manly soul ever chose the most open 
and honourable path, went in person to Kirkeconnell, 
accompanied by Malcolm and Carron. He there 
declared his passion, dweit upon the ancient fame 
of his family, condemned and abandoned the feud 
that divided the two houses, and in the most respect- 
ful manner, solicited the hand of fair Ellen in mar- 
riage. He promised all that could be expected from 
a son, a friend, and a warrior. 

The Baron listened to him with a calm and® icy 
coldness, and when he had concluded, rejected his 
overture with scorn, He said that he should prove 
unworthy of a long line of ancestry, if he did not 
pursue their hereditary feud to the death. “Tis for 
that,” said he, “that I desire to live. ‘To gratify my 
hatred to thy house, is the dearest wish of my soul. 
I tremble with delight at the thought of future ven- 
geance. Remember thou, our boast—* that the re- 
venge of the Kirkconnell is slow, but sure.’” 


Old Malcolm, the monk of Iona, conjured him by 
the sacred religion of the Gospel, by his peace of con- 
science and happiness in this world, by his duty as a 
father, by his love for his daughter, and by his hopes 
of salvation hereafter, to forego his deadly purpose. 

All entreaties and remoustrances were in vain! 

The Baron replied—*“ I respect thy office, venera- 
ble father, in all things save one—my family bond 
of revenge. Hence! Stand thou not between a Scot- 
tish noble and his feudal foe.” 

At this moment, Ellen burst into the audience- 
chamber, and threw herself at her father’s feet, tears 
streaming from her eyes, and her beautiful auburn 
hair falling wildly about her ivory neck, Alas! her 
presence and impassioned supplications, only added 
fuel to the fire of hate that burned in her father’s breast. 
He rose from his seat, commanded his visiters to 
depart, and as he. left the room, exclaimed in a voice 
of thunder—* Remember, the revenge of the Kirk- 
connell is slow, but sure.” 

A sorrowful but affectionate embrace and renewed 
protestations of attachment between the lovers, mark- 
ed their last sad meeting. When separated by Mal- 
colm, Nithisdale gently drew a small tartan searf from 
the neck of his mistress, saying, “ Fair Ellen, I will 
keep this as the gage of my lady-love. I go to the 
Holy Wars. The sight of this dear pledge shall 
inspire me in the day of battle. In two years I will 
return it to thee, when thy lover shall have performed 
deeds, worthy of thy love and beauty—deeds, that 
with the blessing of heaven, shall sofien even the 
wrath of thy stony-hearted father. But, if I fall by 
the sword of the infidel, I charge my henchman, 
Carron, to bring it to thee with the heart of thy de- 
voted Nithisdale enclosed in an urn, to be placed in 
the tomb of his fathers.” 

A last, long, lingering look, and fair Ellen retired, 
while Nithisdale was led slowly from the castle by 
Malcolm and Carron. 

A few days saw the gallant warrior attended by a 
chosen band, on his way to Palestine. More than 
once, during his absence, pilgrims and palmers ar- 
rived in Scotland, and filled the country with the 
fame of his prodigies of valour. 

The Baron invited the noblest of his friends to the 
castle. He projected the most illustrious alliances 
for his daughter; but fair Ellen refused every suitor, 
and remained true to her plighted vows. Her con- 
stancy deepened the fel! malice of her sire. He be- 
came as if possessed with the spirit of a demon. 
Schemes to gratify his deadly feud filled his thoughts 
by day, and haunted him in dreams by night. Even 
his dear and only daughter, who had thwarted the 
fondest wishes of his ambition—so potent was the 
spell of Satan over his soul—was not exempt from 
the wild and awful purpose of his fearful hate. How 
ardently did he hope that Nithisdale would not fall 
by the sword of the Saracen, but live to become his 
victim! 

At length the two years rolled away. Nithisdale 
returned, His heart beat high with hope and love 
and pictured joy. He reached a gorge at the en- 
trance of the valley which still bears his name, when 
his little band was assailed by a host of warriors, 
clad in the Maxwell arms and tartan, and urged for- 
ward in the work of strife by the well known and 
dreadful voice of their leader, shouting; “The re- 
venge of the Kirkconnell is slow, but sure.” But 
few escaped the massacre, Overpowered by numbers, 











resistance was all but vain. As the warrior chieftain 
fell beneath the perfidious assault of his foes, he drew 
the tartan scarf from his bosom, and with his dying 
accents, faintly said—*“ Give this, with my heart, to 
fair Ellen of Kirkconnell. 

“Thy wish shall be gratified,’ exclaimed the 
Baron, as he received the gage from one of his at- 
tendants. 

So secret had been the preparations, that Ellen 
knew not of any unusual gathering and departure 
of armed men. Her bosom also beat high with hope, 
for she knew that the time appointed for the return 
of her lover, was about to expire; and she gloried in 
the fame of his deeds. The gray shadows of even- 
ing began to fall. As she entered the portals of the 
castle, after a pensive and solitary walk in the neigh- 
bouring grounds, her spirit was oppressed with hea- 
viness, She felt a prophetic warning of approaching 
woe—of some sorrow, dreadful but undefined. 

The heat of conflict, the shedding of blood—and 
that the blood of the enemy of his house—had excited 
the Baron to a ferocity that bordered on madness, 
He was drunk with gratified hate, and having en- 
joined secrecy upon the captains of his clan, as to 
the affray of the morning, he sent a message to his 
daughter, bidding her repair to the banquetting hall 
at the accustomed hour, and cheer the evening meal 
with her presence. 

The tables were set, the banquet was prepared, the 
hall was lighted, the bards were present, and the 
Baron and his chieftains were assembled round the 
board. Pale and melancholy, yet beautiful in her 
sorrow, fair Ellen entered, received the greeting of the 
numerous guests, and occupied her place of honour 
at the festive board. 

Gloom marked the progress of the banquet. No 
joyous hilarity was apparent. Expectation and even 
dread seemed to be indicated in every countenance. 
The feast accomplished, the Baron rose, and his cup- 
bearer having handed him a bowl, he prepared to 
pledge his guests, 

« Friends,” said he, “ the unbending firmness and 
stern resolves of my house, shall never be forgotten 
by your chief. I pledge you in an overflowing bowl, 
with the sentiment of * Destruction to the enemies of 
our clan!’” Then assuming an air and tone of tri- 
umph, which imparted to his countenance an unearth- 
ly aspect, he proceeded—*“ Behold the sacrifice I 
make in support of the feud of Kirkconnell. Be- 
hold the scarf,” he said, waving it in his hand, given 
by my daughter Ellen, as a gage of love and plighted 
faith, to Nithisdale. It is now dyed in his blood. He 
fell the victim of our feud.” 

All present were awed into silence. Fair Ellen rose 
from her seat. And though the blood forsook her 
cheeks, she stood gazing on her father, pale and beau- 
tiful, yet fixed and firm as a marble statue. Her look 
and manner proved that she also possessed somewhat 
of the stern and unbending spirit of her ancestors, 

At this moment, Malcolm, availing himself of the 
sacred privileges of his order, walked slowly into the 
hall. Sorrow, severity, resignation, and piety, marked 
his features. 

All eyes were turned towards the venerable monk. 
Even the Baron paused, the scarf uplifted in his 
hand, and his gaze wildly bent on the motionless form 
of his daughter, who still stood erect and proud, her 
eyes fixed upon the fatal tartan. 

* Baron,” said the monk, in a solemn voice, “ the 
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sin which thou hast committed this day, may not be 
atoned by years of penitence and prayer. Proud man, 
to satisfy a vain and wicked threat, the evil one 
hath tempted thee to do a deed that shall bring thee 
and thy house to shame, degradation and infamy. 
Even now thy heart—” 

The Baron started at that word. 

« Aha!” said he, with a fierce and scornful laugh. 
“Thou remindest me, sir monk, that my pledge to 
the dying Nithisdale is but half fulfilled. What, ho! 
Within there! Dugald, Marion—hast thou obeyed 
my commands? Hast thou inurned—but yes, thou 
durst not disobey. Bring in, 1 say—bring in the 
heart of my accursed foe!” 

The guests shrunk back, appalled with a sickening 
horror, as the two attendants entered the hall, and the 
Baron, with a look worthy of a fiend, in + ‘oud and 
dreadful voice, cried out—* Behold a triumph worthy 
the shades of my warlike sires. ‘The revenge of the 
Kirkconnell is slow but sure !” 

A fearful pause ensued. 

Impressive and emphatic was the clear, sad voice 
of Ellen, as she exclaimed to the Baron, * Thou shalt 
see, cruel as thou art, that the spirit of thy daughter 
is worthy of the name she bears. From this moment, 
I leave all mortal cares—from this moment, no 
mortal food shall pass these lips—from this moment, 
I am the spouse of the dead—from this moment, my 
hope is changed to certainty, that in a few short 
hours, I shall be joined to the soul of my love, where 
sorrow cometh not.” 

She beckoned to the monk, who, as he led her 
from the hall, pronounced these words—* Baron, thy 
triumph is past. ‘The fiend, thy evil genius, hath left 
thee a prey to unavailing remorse and agony.” 

The Baron’s paroxysm of impious pride and hellish 
triumph, seemed to be indeed passing away, while 
reason presented the truth to his soul, in all its 
terrors. His guests fled affrighted from the casile, 
and calling to an attendant, he hastened to the soli- 
tude of his chamber. 


* * * * * * * * * 


The Baron feared to approach his daughter. Guilt 
lay heavy on his soul. The fiend had left him. 

Neither the prayers, nor the mild expostulations 
of the venerable Malcolm—nor the tears and distress 
of Minna, could shake the calm and awful resolution 
of fair Ellen of Kirkconnell, When, after address- 
ing herself to the Virgin, she desired to be left to her 
meditations, the strains of a wild and plaintive lament 
were heard in the sweetest and most melancholy 
notes of melody, to proceed from her chamber. She 


sang a Gaelic fragment, well known to the bards of 


the time, and which is, even to this day, chaunted in 
that part of Scotland. The following is a feeble 
translation : 

« Where, oh where, is the soul of my love? He 
is gone to his narrow home. I hear his voice in the 
sighing of the winds, but alas! he cometh no more. 
His ghost is seen in the clouds that are lighted by 
the moonbeam. He flies through she forest, where 
his horse echoed to the chase. He gazes from the 
mountairi over the darkly rolling sea. But alas! he 
cometh to me no more. His companions meet in 
arms, and his spirit rejoiceth in their preparations for 
battle. But alas! he cometh to me no more, Arise 
thou glorious sun, god of the morning. Look thou 
upon my sorrow for the last time, for thou didst see 
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the green grass crimsoned with his blood. Alas! 
He cometh to me no more. But I will go to him. 
When thou settest in darkness, my spirit shall mingle 
with the mists of the mountain. I go to the dark 
and the narrow house. I shall sleep with the soul 
of my love.” 

. * * * * * * * * 

Sorrow prevailed through the valley of Nithisdale, 
and over the whole region of Criffell. 

A knell was heard to toll from the tower of a 
neighbouring monastery. A slow and solemn pro- 
cession wound along the devious path to its walls, 
followed by three thousand men of the clans of Kirk- 
connell and Nithisdale, with their arms reversed; 
preceded by musicians who were accompanied by 
bards, A lament was sung, the voices of the bards 
being alternated with the wild notes of the rude in- 
struments of Caledonia. 

Two coffins and an urn were carried by “ bearers,” 
and followed—oh! mockery of death—by the Baron 
as chief mourner. The solemn office for the dead 
was read by Malcolm, the monk of Iona, and chaunt- 
ed by the choir—when the mortal remains of the ill- 
starred lovers, were deposited in the same tomb, amid 
the tears and prayers of thousands, 


Requiescant in pace! 


Deep and sincere was the repentance of the guilty 
and bereaved Baron. He endowed a monastery, 
called in memory of the sad tragedy “ Sweetheart 
Abbey”—of which Malcolm of Iona was made su- 
perior. The heather bloomed upon the mountain 
side, when the sacred edifice was consecrated. Car- 


ron and Minna were the first couple whose hands 
were united in the Abbey church. The following 
year, the heather blossomed over the Baron’s grave; 
and for nearly four centuries, masses were said by 
the monks for the repose of the soul of Kirkconnell. 

The urn containing the hearts of Ellen and Nithis- 
dale, were removed to the monastery.—'T'he monu- 
ment is still shown to travellers, in which the urn is 
embedded, and near it—a mouldering tomb, to the 
memory of Maxwell of Kirkconnell, whereon may 
be traced several of the quaint old letters of his name, 
surmounted by the words—« HIC JACET.” 

And these relics are the most interesting features of 
the country to this day—if the traditions and legends 
be excepted, that will doubtless be handed down from 
father to son, anent Sweetheart Abbey—until time 
shall be no more. 

I have thus given thee, gentle reader, “a tale of 
the times of old—the deeds of days of other years,” 
Lest thou shouldst imagine the tale a fiction, I will 
add that should it ever prove thy fortunate lot to 
partake of the hospitality of the noble mansion of the 
Maxwells, of Nithisdale, thou wilt find the above 
event a record in the chronicles of their family. 
Thou wilt see the ruins of the Abbey and Castle— 
and, peradventure, a garland also, hung by some en- 
amoured maiden on the mouldering tomb in which 
the hearts are enclosed. ‘Thou wilt find songs and 
and romances of the country-side, that narrate the 
story of fair Ellen and Nithisdale—in joint memory 
of whom, the arms of one branch of the Maxwell 
family bear a bleeding heart for their crest. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


BY MRS. LYDIA 


Ir the admiration of the beautiful things of Nature, 
has a tendency to soften and refine the character, the 
culture of them has a still more powerful and abiding 
influence. It takes the form of an affection. The 
seed which we have sown, the bud which we have 
nursed, the tree of our planting, under whose shade 
we sit with delight, are to us, as living and loving 
friends. In proportion to the care we have bestowed 
on them, is the warmth of our regard. They are also 
gentle and persuasive teachers of His goodness, who 
causeth the sun to shine, and the dew to distil; who 
forgets not the tender buried vine, amid the snows 
and ice of winter, but bringeth forth the root long 
hidden from the eye of man, into vernal splendonr, or 
autumnal fruitage. 

The lessons learned among the works of Nature, 
are of peculiar value in the present age. ‘The rest- 
lessness and din of the rail-road principle, which per- 
vades its operations, and the spirit of accumulation 
which threatens to corrode every generous sensibi- 
lity, are modified by the sweet friendship of the quiet 
plants. The toil, the hurry, the speculation, the sud- 
den reverse, which mark our own times, beyond all 
that have preceded them, render it peculiarly salutary 
for us to heed the admonition of our Saviour, and 
take instruction from the lilies of the field, those 
peaceful denizens of the bouaty of heaven. 


H. SIGOURNEY. 


Horticulture has been pronounced by medical men 
salutary to health, and to cheerfulness of spirits; and 
it would seem that the theory might be sustained, by 
the placid and happy countenances of those, who use 
it as a relaxation from the excitements of business, 
or the exhaustion of study. And if he, who devotes 
his leisure to the culture of the works of nature, bene- 
fits himself—he who beautifies a garden for the eye 
of the community, is surely a public benefactor. He 
instils into the bosom of the man of the world, pant- 
ing with the gold-fever, gentle thoughts, which do 
good, like a medicine. He cheers the desponding 
invalid, and makes the eye of the child brighten with 
a more intense happiness. He furnishes pure aliment 
for that taste which refines character and multiplies 
simple pleasures. ‘To those who earn their subsist- 
ence by labouring on his grounds, he stands in the 
light of a benefactor. The kind of industry which he 
promotes is favourable to simplicity and virtue. With 
one of the sweetest poets of our mother-land, we may 
say, 

“_____-Praise to the sturdy spade, 
And patient plough, and shepherd's simple crook, 
And let the light mechanic's tool be hail'd 

With honour, which encasing by the power 

Of long companionship, the labourer’s Mand, 
Cuts off that hand, with all its world of nerves, 
From a too busy commerce with the heart.” 
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ODE TO THE FOREST OF PINES, 


NEAR THE CHATIE-HOSPAR, OR THE ROCK WALL CREEK, CHAMBERS COUNTY, ALABAMA, 


I. 


Ye forest pines, ye giants tall, 

The waters of the granite wall, 

As sweeping onwards in their track, 
Reflect your mighty shadows back, 

And send their notes of melody, 

Amidst your pensive shades to sigh: 
But wilder notes those shades have rent, 
As on the midnight blast was sent, 
From hidden lair, the tiger's scream— 
His eye-balls flashing in the gleam, 
Which strikes and shivers to the ground, 
The proudest in your forest found. 


Il. 


Ye forest hills, ye pines of green, 

How many storms your brows have seen? 
What fierce contention in the skies! 
When onward, onward furious flies, 

The whirlwind in resistless sway 

Bearing your comrades in its way! 
Mourn ye for them, that prostrate lie 
Doom'd by the hurricane to die? 

Why sighs the breeze your boughs among 
Whispering for e’er its mournful song ? 
Comes it frum lands where tyrauts reign 
Wuere vassals wear an endless chain? 


Ill. 


Ye forest pines, ye forest hills, 

No winter's frost your verdure kills, 
Ve stand forever green and bright 
Like giants on a mountain's height, 
Like islands in the ocean seen 

Beneath the sun's congenial beam— 
Or like an azure spot on high 
Surrounded by a clouded sk y— 

The weary bird that seeks your shade 
His keen pursucr may evade : 

But mau by man hath often fell: 

Your platotive winds now seem to tell, 
* Ah! here the shriek of death was heard, 
Here man no other savage fear'd, 


But brother man—my mournful sigh 
Is but his last expiring cry.” 


IV. 


Ye forest pines, ye giants tall, 

Your shadows on their children fall; 
That ancient race, whose valiant men 
Sent forth their shouts in every glen: 
How sleep they now beneath the sod! 
Their bones and relics overtrod 

By these, who, in their turn must find 
A house like theirs, as cold, confin’'d— 
The lover's sigh and pity’s tear, 

The shriek of terror and of fear 

Are hush'd, are gone, another race 
Now walks your hills, now fills their place. 


v. 


Ve forest hills, ye forest hills, 

A mournful sound your silence fills, 

Old ocean in his calmest hour, 

When sleeps his wrath and sinks his power, 
Sends to the shore no softer note 

Than through your pensile leaflets float ; 
So calm, so sweet, and yet so sad, 

It seems as if some spirit had 

Return’d to earth, again to tell 

Its wrongs to you; or those who dwell 
Beneath your shades, to point above 

To regions of eternal love. 


vi. 


Ye forest hills, ye cloud capp'd pines, 

The sun's first rays of morning shines, 
With golden tints, through dews of night, 
On your eternal green so bright, 

His last sweet rays still linger long 

To die amidst your evening song: 

How sweet the sounds of praise would rise 
Commingled with your pensive sighs: 
Passion and malice here subdued, 

Beneath your calm, sweet solitude, 

The heart from earth born joys would turn 
Its duty from the skies to learn. 8. C. O. 
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CORNEY NOONAN’S COURTSHIP. 


BY MISS M. A. BROWNE. (ENGLAND.) 


“ Once in my life,” said Corney, “and only once, I 
went a cuvorting. The rason why I never went on 
such an errand again, and the way I happened to fall 
in love, and all the ins and outs of the story, may be 
ye wouldn’t have patience to hear.” “ Oh, Corney, 
we would like it of all things!” “ Oh, Corney, tell 
it over to us,” and “Corney, man, spake out, and it 
will ase your heart!” sounded on all sides, Corney 
Noonan, a little, thickset mau, with a round jovial 
face, a jolly red nose, aud small twinkling gray eye, 
did not respond to the call immediately, but sat, bal- 
ancing his spoon across his forefinger, as if he were 
weighing the rejuest. He was only coquetting with 
the curiosity of his audience, fur he was brimful of his 


story, and quite as anxious to tell it as his neighbours 
could be to hear it, so at length he spoke, but hesi- 
tatingly. “ But may be there’s a dale in it ye might 
not believe, (and meself knows to my cost, its gospel 
true,) but it’s beyant the nat’ral entirely—so may be 
afier all, I'd better keep my own council.” «Oh, 
Corney Noonan—how can you be so conaptious.” 
“ Oh, would you be disappointing us then after all, 
and we all listenin’ as if we was waitin’ to hear the 
grass grow?” 

So Corney could hold out no longer, and thus 
began his story. 

“ It’s twenty, or may be nearer thirty years, since 
I was a slip of a bye, living as I could betune the 
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farm of my uncle Tim Noonan, and the kitchen of 
my mother’s first cousin, father Flynn. An orphant 
I was at that same time, as indeed I am to this day, 
which often brings the tears into my eyes.” And 
Corney here evinced symptoms of strong emotion, 
and drew the back of his hand across his face. 
“ Arrah, Corney, is it for a mon like you to sit with 
the tear in your eye like a widow's pig! Corney, 
ma fouchal, fill your glass again, and it'll keep up 
your sperrits.” Corney took this piece of advice im- 
mediately, and proceeded,—*“ Well, as I was remark- 
ing, I lived betune my two relations, running arrants 
for both, feeding uncle Tim’s pigs, and dusting father 
Flynn’s books, and getting ould cast-away clothes 
from the farmer, and lashins of larnin’ from the priest, 
and a pick of mate from one, and a pratee from ano- 
ther, just as it might happen. But I always took care 
to keep away from father Flynn on a fastin’ day, for 
*tis then he was mighty crass entirely, but every 
Sunday and holiday I was up and away to mass in 
beautiful time, and was purty sure of a dinner from 
him. Well, it was an onlooky day for me that I was 
in the chapel, and cast my two eyes for the first time 
on Alley Doyle. Och, but she was the purty girl, 
with her fair long hair settled out in long curls down 
her back, and her blue cloak falling about her shoul- 
ders, and her little white hands tellin’ the string of 
blue bades that was nothing at all for colour to her 
eyes! She was a stranger entirely in the neighbour- 
hood, and sure thin, I thought she was an angel of 
light come down amongst us, and others thought so 
as well as me. I am afeard far more of the boys was 
thinking of her, than minding father Flynn. From 
the first minnit I saw her, I felt I was going, and 
before mass was half done, I knew I was sowld. I 
had never been in love before to speak of, and you 
may guess the flutteration it put me in all at wanst! 
When all was over, (I think I see her now!) she 
rose up so light and so graceful, as nobody else ever 
did, put her bades in her pocket, pulled the hood of 
her cloak over her head, and left the chapel, without 
spakin’ a word to man, woman, or child. This 
would not answer me, however. I was determined 
to see where she went, and more being of the same 
mind, she had a purty dacint congregation at her 
heels on the road home. She did not look once be- 
hind her, but kept on straight forrit, at a pace that 
was quite surprisin’, "till coming to a gap in the 
hedge, she sprang clean over it as light as a feather, 
and set off with herself in arnest, running over the 
fields as fast as she could. It would hardly have been 
polite to folly her, but I am not sure we should have 
minded that, only she took us by surprise, and we 
stood dumbfoundered till she was out of sight. Most 
of the boys was tired, and beginning to think of the 
pratees at home, but for my part I could not have ate 
the best Dublin apple you could have put before me. 
One by one all dropped away, and left me; and then, 
seeing the coast clear, I leaped the ditch, and went 
the same way the colleen dhas had taken as near as I 
could guess. I soon found myself on a by-way, a 
foreen,* that led down to Larry Toole’s farm, and it 
struck me the darlin’ was gone in there. So on I 
went, but having no good excuse for knocking at the 
door, (my uncle having hard words with Larry’s 
father before I was born,) I went round to the end 
of the house, and peeped in at the windy. Sure 
enough there she was, just pullin’ off her cloak, and 


* Foreen, a narrow lane. 
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laughing like mad, and Larry Toole and the vani- 
thee,t laughing too. Well an’ good, I had found out 
where she lived, and the next pint was to lan who 
she was, and where she came from. I could not go 
straight in an’ ax, for the rason I tould you before, 
but I was hiding about the place all the day, hoping 
perhaps she would come out, for if she did, I was re- 
solved on spakin’ to her. Well, night come on, the 
light was put out, and the windy was shut, and I had 
just to turn back as wise as I came. I was vexed 
entirely, partly because I had lost my Sunday dinner, 
and got nothing in return, but mostly troubled with 
the love in my heart which was getting worse every 
minute, and I went plunging away through the dewy 
grass of the fields, without much caring where I 
went. *Och, what will I ever do at all! I'd give the 
world to get her!” says I aloud, heaving a great 
sigh. With that I heard a little chuckling laugh near 
me. * You'd give the world, Corney Noonan, would 
you? Well, lave it all to me, and I'll get her you for 
less than that!’ ‘And who may you be,’ says I, 
‘ that’s so ungenteel as to be listening to a gen " 
talkin’ to himself?’ « Look an’ you'll see. *¥ 
same voice, and there, just at my hand, there wtoud 
the queerest lookin’ little crachur I ever seen before 
or since. It was a little man about half a foot high, 
with a gray wizened face, and a pair of bright dark 
eyes, that danced and sparkled like stars on a frosty 
night. His hair was snow-white, and streamed down 
straight and long from beneath a small red cap he 
wore, and his coat and waistcoat were grass green. 
‘An’ who are you, my friend,’ says I, ¢ for I must 
say, without offince, I’ve seen a handsomer face than 
yours!’ « As to that, Corney,’ says he, * my face is 
nothing to the purpose, one way or other, if I can 
serve you as you wish, and you may thank the bit of 
basewar your aunt sewed in your jacket collar, that 
you don’t see me in the shape of a beautiful lady, ora 
fine young gentleman.’ * And what can you do for 
me?’ says I, for I was bothered between him and my 
distress, and was glad to be spakin’ of her, even to an 
ould fairy. * What can you do for me in this sore 
heart-trouble?”” «I can get you Alley Doyle,’ says 
he, ‘for that’s the name of the darlin’ you're break- 
in’ your heart after, and more than that, I can give 
you the manes of making a lady of her, and living in 
clover all the rest of your days.’ * And what would 
you expect me to give you in return for all this?’ 
says I, for my mind misgave me he would not be so 
civil unless he had some intention in it. * Yourself,’ 
says the little man, and his eyes gev out a look just 
like a flash of lightening. ‘¢ Arrah, then,’ says I to 
him again, ‘you may keep your money and your 
help to yourself. Is it to sell my precious sowl to the 
likes of you ye ould deceiver? Musha! what would 
father Flynn say to that, I wonder! I'll go bowldly 
forward, and get the girl for plain asking, if its my 
iuck, and keep my sow] safe besides, and no thanks 
to you. And I was turning to /ave him in a mighty 
huff, for my blood was roused at the wickedness of 
him. * Be asy, be asy, Misther Cornalius Noonan,’ 
says the ould boy smvothly, for he saw hard words 
would not do with me; ‘It’s not your sowl I'm 
wanting at all, only the loan of your body, and that 
fur no great length of time.’ * Ye’re a purty boy,’ says 
I, ‘to expect a lase of either my sowl cr my body, 
when it’s likely I could do as well without you., 
However, supposin’ I lended you my body, whate 
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would you do with it?’ ‘Only work for us every 
night, for a year and a day,’ says he, ‘and take my 
advice in all things, and you’re as sure of Alley Doyle, 
as if she was standin’ before the priest wid you this 
minute.’ Well, what an’ all could Ido? My heart 
was burning with love, and my brain turning with 
trouble, and ali I minded was, that if I consinted, I 
was to get Alley Doyle. So I agreed with him on 
the spot, promising to meet him the next night, and 
he gev me alittle silver coin, with some quare words 
on it, to keep as a token. I wish I had it to show 
you. It was something like a sixpence, which was 
my ill luck, for I ped it away by mistake at Alick 
Macfarlane’s weddin’, for drink to the fiddler, and the 
thief, seeing it was a curiosity, swore I d.d’nt. When 
I got home, may be my ould aunt Katty Noonan, 
did’nt look as black as thunder, grumblin’ all the 
time she was giving me some sour milk and the pra- 
tees that were left of the pigs’ suppers. But I cared 
not a traneen for either her or them, or any thing in 
life but little Alley Doyle, and away I went to my 
bedgig the barn, without answering a word, good or 
igo all she was asking of where I'd been. 

®_ can’t clearly recollect how the next day got 
over. I remember a dale of scoulding about a bo- 
neen* that I let ate up a couple of voung ducks to his 
dinner, and the mother of a bating that I got from 
father Fi,an, for forgetting his snuff. But all the 
rest seems mere buzz and botheration, ‘till I found 
myself in Larry Toole’s field, waiting for the little 
man to come as he had promised. It was about 
eleven o’clock, when I hard the same voice that 
spake the night before, and‘ Ye’re in good time, 
Corney,’ says he,‘ and I’m glad of it. Have you 
thought over what I was saying to you last night?’ 
* Is it me?’ says I, ‘and what else would I be think- 
ing of the whole of the blessed day that’s over ”?— 
*And you hav’n’t altered your mind, then,’ says the 
little chap; ‘you'll sarve us every night for a year 
and a day, provided you’re to get Alley Doyle and 
the goold at the end of it?’ ‘True for ye,’ says I, 
‘I’m not the boy to break a bargain.’ ‘A bargain 
be it, then,’ says the fairy, and his eyes flashed out, 
just as they did the night before, in a way I didu’t 
quite like. However, I could not call back my 
words if I'd been ever so minded to do it, and then 
I thought of the blue eyes of Alley Doyle, and put 
fear behind me. ‘And now,’ says the little man, 
‘ you’re my bound servant Corney Noonan, and I 
expect as the first proof your obadience you'll step 
into my house and take a glass to uur better acquaint- 
ance.’ ‘Is it yer house?’ says I, ‘ where is it at all? 
and how will I ever get into it if it’s any way fitting 
for the master?’ ‘Be asy, Corney,’ says he, ‘I tell 
you to lave it all to me.’ With that he blew upon 
a little whistle that hung about his neck, and up, out 
of the bed of rushes just by us, sprung a beautiful 
white doe, and came bounding towards us with the 
speed of light. Up jumped the little man upon her 
back, and ‘ get up behind me, Corney,’ says he. ‘Is 
it to ride that purty craythur?’ says I, ‘sure I'd be 
long sorry to burthen her that way, and my own twe 
dacint legs to the fore.’ * Be asy again, I bid you. 
Corney,’ says he, ‘and do just as you are told.’ So, 
thinking he surely knew best, I got up, and away we 
went, as if we were racing with the wind and like to 
win. By and bye we stopped at a little cabin that 
looked most like a heap of clay and sods, and my 
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mind misgave me he was deceiving me after all; but 
he knocked at the dour, which seemed to fly open 
of itself, and in we went. Och, my jewel! if I had 
the tongue of some peuple what a deschription I could 
give you of what was within side. Never believe 
me but it turned out to be a palace fit for the Lord 
Lieutenant himself! There was long tables all co- 
vered with goold plates, and dishes, and glasses; and 
what was better still, the hoith of good mate and 
drink in them; and the tables and cheers, and the 
very walls, was all goold too; to say nothing of the 
grand company that was sitting at supper, singing 
and laughing, and enjoying themselves with every 
kind of diversion. ‘To see such grand doings was 
very pleasant, as you may suppose, and I believe I 
could have stood from that time to this, looking and 
listening, if I had not felt a wonderful wish to sit 
down and join them, for though they were rail 
quality, they didn’t look proud by any manes, and 
wer’n’t above being happy. And indeed it wasn’t 
long before the ould boy who brought me there filled 
me out a glass of as good potheen as you'd wish to 
see. They must have known of my coming before- 
hand, for the glass they gev me was as big as this, 
though their own were small enough. But when I'd 
taken a drink, I bethought me of Alley Doyle, and 
the work I was to do, and asked if I had not 
better set about it at once. * Never mind it now, my 
man,’ says the masther again. ‘ Is it set you to work 
the first evening you come amongst us? ‘Time 
enough we'll have yet, and yon may take your drop 
in pace, and get Alley Doyle into the bargain.’ So 
thinking all was right, I sate down, and made my- 
self so comfortable that I can’t tell to this hour what 
I said or did, nor how I got back to Larry Toole’s 
field where I found myself lyin’ on the broad of my 
back, fast asleep in the morning. 

« Well, night after night, the litthe man came for 
me on the white doe, and took me away with him to 
meet the same company, and whenever I'd ask to be 
set to work, he still bid me be asy, and lave it all to 
him. It may be will surprise you I didn’t try to get 
to the spech of Alley Doyle, for I often enough saw 
her, and had fuund out she was a niece of Larry 
Toole’s wife. She was down from Dublin, all the 
way, and was come to help her aunt to mind the 
house, being like myself a dissolate orphant, which 
only made me love her the more. But the fairy for- 
bid I should offer to spake to her, and as he had 
behaved so genteel to me all along, what could I do? 
But at last I began to get onasy in arnest, and told 
him if he expected his work to be done, he must set 
me to it at ounce, or I'd quit him altogether, and ma- 
nage my business myself. Well, he consinted, and 
instead of taking me as usual on the white doe, he 
only stamped three times with his foot, and immedi- 
ately I felt we were sinking away intu the bowels 
and inner ragions of the earth. I thought we would 
never stop short of purgatory or worse, or that at 
laste, we would come out on the other side of the 
world among the Turks or Jarmins, or other barba- 
rians; but by and bye we stopped with a great jerk, 
and glad enough I was to feel the solid ground again, 
« Now, Corney,’ says the little man, * what you have to 
do is no great matter, only you see we haven't the 
strength for it. Do you see that big black wheel, 
and the long handle?’ ‘Where would my eyes be 
if I didu’t, says I. * Well, then,’ says he, ‘do you 
know what it’s for?” * How the pack should J know,’ 
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says I, * unless you tell me?’ «I will tell you,’ says 
he. ‘Sure the girls in Ireland bate the world for 
beauty!’ (and he only spoke the truth there, well be- 
come him!) ‘So we used to catch them when they 
were children, and here they staid, content enough, 
and never growing bigger, but increasing in beauty 
and virtue every day of the year. By and bye, how- 
ever, which was only natril, they began to grow old 
and ugly, and we've had a great scarcity of new ones 
ever since father Flynn put it into the women’s 
heads to sew lusmore into all the children’s clothes. 
Now as we are no fonder of ugly old women in our 
country than you are in yours, and not having any 
young ones left, we got that mill put up,’ says he, 
grinning, ‘ and it’s just to grind them young again! 
So set to work with all your heart, Corney, and work 
away for the sake of the bright eyes you know of.’ 
* But where’s the grist ?’ says I,+ I'd be a quare miller 
to grind something out of nothing.” ‘Oh, we are 
well provided,’ says he,‘ look behind you!’ And 
there, sure enough, was a long row of little old wo- 
men in gray hoods and red cloaks, all waiting ready 
till I could grind them into young ones. They did 
not say a word, but one of them walked up mighty 
stately and down with herself into the mill, and I 
began to turn the handle. Sowl of my body! out 
she came, the loveliest little craythur I ever seen, 
but one! Her old parchmint cheeks and lips was 
changed into downright velvet, her wrinkles were all 
dimples. Her hair fell down all so beautiful in long 
yallow curls, on ache side of her face, and, as she 
passed, she dropped me a curtsey, and gave me a 
smile, which would have warmed the heart of a 
wheelbarrow! ‘The little man opened a side door, 
and bowed her out as politely as if she had been a 
duchess ; and then another got into the mill, and two 
turns sent her out as good as new. Then the mas- 
ther asked if I wasn’t tired all out, and wouldn’t stop 
and take something? ‘¢ Tired!’ Said I, ‘is it tired 
of seeing them beautiful young craythurs going past 
me? Little do you know of Corney Noonan! By 
the piper, I'll not quit grinding till every sweet sowl 
among them is blooming like the flowers in May! 
But as to the drop—if you've any thing convenient, 
why, it would be no hindrance to me.’ «What! 
grind them all over in one night, Corney?’ says he, 
‘that takes the shine! Sure, I reckoned you'd be 
many a long month about it, for we tried, and a dozen 
of us couldn’t give the wheel more than three turns 
in an hour, and besides, the women screeched so we 
were obliged to be done with it! However here’s 
the glass, and more power to your elbow.’ Well I 
was fresher then than ever, and whirled away so 
brisk, that the owld follow roared out several times 
to go asy and take care of the ladies’ bones, ‘¢ Och, 
botheration !’ says I, *hould your tongue, man, and 
lave it all to me! 

“ Well, I ground and ground, till there was only 
one old lady left, and just as she was walking up the 
steps of the mill I heerd the crowing of a cock. 
Whisk, and away! There was neither mill nor old 
woman, nor any thing at all but Larry Toole’s field, 
and meself floundering up to the neck in the wet 
rushes, At night, however, I went again as usual, 
but the fairy was not there. However, he wasn’t 
long in coming, and so, *‘ Corney,’ says he, * we’ve no 
further call to you. We ground out the last old 
woman among us, after you made off wid yerself in 
such a suddent haste.’ * An’ whare’s Alley Doyle?’ 


says I, for I misdoubted he was going to chate me 
after all, as I’d done the work before the time speci- 
fied. ‘Alley Doyle?’ says he, ‘ where would she be 
but at home with her aunt? All you have to do is to 
step in bouldly in the morning and ask* for her.’ 
‘ But when I get her, how will I keep her?’ says I; 
‘being a fatherless and motherless boy, and noways 
well off in the world?” You see, genteels, I did not 
just like to ask him straight forward for the fortin’ 
he’d promised me, but I thought there was no harm 
in giving hima hint about it, ‘Just go you home 
to your bed,’ says he,‘ and lay one of your brogues 
in the door sill, and may be when you waken in the 
morning there won’t be a sight worth seeing there.’ 
I had rather he had paid me out of hand, for I didn’t 
put much trust in him, but he whipped away into the 
rushes, and was gone, without so much as ‘ by your 
leave,’ or ‘ good evening to you.’ So I had nothing 
for it but to go home, and put my brogue on the 
treshold of the door as he had bid me. Not a wink 
was near my eyes that night, and I lay wide awake 
watching the door, but nobody came near it. With 
the dawn of day, I sprung up in despair, and 

the brogue. Queen of glory! It was so hecvy I 
could scarcely lift it, filled to the very top with bright 
golden guineas. I screeched out for joy. ‘Great luck 
to you, my jewel,’ says I, «every day in the year, and 
to all the fairies in an’ out of Ireland, for your sake. 
May the lusmore bloom purple in your homes, and 
the glow worms shine like stars in your paths, for the 
good turn you’ve done me this blessed day!’ Then 
dressing myself as quick as possible, and putting on 
my new big coat, away I set with myself as soon as 
breakfast was over, to Larry Toole’s farm. I put 
the guineas in the pockets of my my cota more,t and 
off as hard as I could run. May be I wouldn’t have 
called the Lord Lieutenant my uncle, going as I was 
to see purty Alley Doyle, and my fortin’ in my two 
pockets, banging against me every now and then, as 
if it was saying, ‘ Remember, Corney, you’re a gen- 
tleman made!’ When I got to Larry Toole’s farm, 
the door of the house stood open, and I entered on the 
tips of my toes, as stately as I could, and a jenteel 
bow I made too, looking ail about for Alley, but not 
a sowl was in the place at all, except a hen and 
chickens, picking among the pratee peels, and a pig 
that came grunting up to me, and looked in my face 
as sinsible as if he would say that there was nobody 
at home, but I was welcome notwithstanding. I took 
the hint and sated myself, and when I was tired of 
sitting, I put my hands intu my pockets amongst the 
goolden guineas, fingering them, and walking up and 
down with mighty great pleasure. 

« Presently I heard a light step, and who should 
come in but Alley Doyle herself, looking far purtier 
than ever; and as soon as she seen me she asked, 
¢ What did you plase to want, if you plase ?” 

« ¢Arrah, my jewel, then,’ says I, quite bowld, ¢ is 
it for you to ask what a boy wants when he comes 
in his best so early to the house you’re condescend- 
ing to inhibit?’ (for I thought to myself ¢ surely now’s 
the time my larnin’ ought to come into use.) But she 
only stood as if she did not understand me. * Was 
it my uncle you wor wanting?’ says she. ‘ Och, ye 
beautiful darlin!’ says I, falling on my knees in the 


* To “ask” for a person, amongst the lower Irish, means to 
make her an offer of marriage, not to inquire for her. 
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middle of the hen and chickens, that run ten ways at 
wanst, ‘och,’ says I, sazin’ her hand, ¢ it’s my heart 
is just burning up wiih the tinderness I’ve had for you 
ever since the first minute I seen you!’ I expected 
she would either screech, or smile, or blush, or at 
laste, faint, and was just ready to catch her in my 
arms, but no such thing. She tuk her hand out of 
mine quite quiet, and without scarce changing co- 
lour. ‘ Pray,’ says she, * be so good as to tell me 
who you are, where you come from, and what’s your 
fortin?? «My name’s Cornalius Noonan,’ says I, 
‘and my mother was own cousin to Father Flynn. I 
come from Ringskiddery, and as for my fortin’ I re- 
saved it this morning in bright goolden guineas, and 
whenever I got it, I came here immediately to lay it 
at your darlin feet!’ «¢ Let’s see it!’ says she, laugh- 
ing and tossing back her head, a little scornful like, 
*seeing’s believing.’ * Hould up your apron, achnish- 
lu,’ says I, ‘and I'll poor the money in, and if it was 
the riches of the Inges, you’d get it every penny.’ 
With that she held out her apron, curling up her lip, 
as if she didn’t believe me, and I, turning to one side, 
emptied my pocket into it. Wind! where were all 
viflboolden guineas! I had nothing left but a parcel 


of stones and rubbish and I was nobody but poor 
Corney Noonan again! When Alley saw this, she 
set up a laugh that made the house ring again. *A 
mighty fine fortin’ ye have brought, and a purty ar- 
rant you’ve come upon!’ says she, ‘If I did not 
think you were an omadhaun born, I would call in 
the gossoons, and give you a warning you'd be like 
to remember while you live!’ 

«+ Oh, Alley, Alley!’ said I, sorrowfully, for I was 
nigh druv to despair, ‘ can you really be so cruel? I 
thought it was honest money, and if it had been I’d 
have made you welcome to every shilling. Och, then, 
bitter bad luck to the schaming ould blackguard that 
gev it me. Oh, Alley, Alley Doyle, have pity on me.’ 
But there was not a pitiful inch about her. * We’re 
much obleest to you, Mr. Noonan,’ says she, dropping 
a curtsey, ‘ but would rather be excused, and indeed, 
now I recollect, I’m to be married next week but 
one, to Paddy Byrne, of Inch-a-garron.’ ‘Och, the 
murdering desateful ould villin of a fairy!’ says I, ‘let 
me ever come near him, and I’ll make an example 
of him!’ 

“I never dist come near the fairy, and I never 


went a coorting again !” 
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Tue night has settled down. A dewy hush 

Rests on the forest, save when fitful gusts 

Vex the tall pines with murmurs. Spring is here 
With breath all incense, and with cheeks all bloom, 
And voice of many minstrels. Balmy airs 

Creep gently to my bosom, and beguile 

Each feeling into calm.—Let me go forth 

And gaze upon the stars ;—the uncounted stars, 
Holding high watch in heaven: still high, still bright, 
Though the storm gathers round the sacred hill 
And shakes the cottage roof-tree. There they shine, 
In well-remember'd youth. They bear me back, 
With strange persuasiveness, to the old time 

And happy hours of boyhood. There 's no change 
In all their virgin glory. Clouds that roll, 

Anil congregate in the azure deeps of heaven, 

In wild debate and darkness, pass away, 

Leaving them bright in the same beauty still, 
Defying, in the progress of the years, 

All change, and rising ever from the night, 

In soft and dewy splendour, as at first, 

When, golden foot-prints of the Erernat steps, 
They paved the walks of heaven, and grew to eyes 
Beckoning the feet of man. Ah! would his eyes 
Behold them, with meet yearning to pursue 

The holy heights they counsel! Would his soul 
Claim kindred with the happy forms that now, 
Walk by their blessed guidance—walk in heaven, 
In paths of the Goop Suernerp! Then were earth 
Deserving of their beauty. Then were man 
Already following, step by step, their points, 

To the ONE PRESENCE ;—at each onward step 
Leaving new lights that cheer his brother on, 

In a like progress. Happily they shine, 

As in his hours of music and of youth, 

When every breath of the fresh coming breeze, 

And every darting vision of the cloud, 

Gleam of the day and glimmer of the night, 
Brought to the craving spirit harmony ; 


And blessed each fond assurance of the hope 
With sweetest confirmation.—Still they shine, 
And dear the story of their early prime— 

And his—the conscious worshipper may read 

In their enduring presence. Happiest tales 

Of innocence and joy, events and hours, 

That never more return. These they record, 
Renew, and hallow, with their own pure rays, 
When blight of age is on the frame—when grief 
Weighs the vexed heart to earth—when all beside, 
The father, and the mother, and the friend, 
Speak in decaying syllables—dread proof 

Of worse decay !—and that sad chronicler, 

Feeble and failing in excess of years, 

Old memory tottering from his mossy cell, 

Stops with the imperfect legend on his lips, 

And drowses into sleep. No change like this 
Falls on their golden-eyed veracity, 

Takes from the silvery truths that line their lips, 
Or stales their lovely aspects. Well they know 
The years they never feel; see, without dread, 
The storm that rises, and the bolt that falls, 

The age that chills, the apathy that chokes, 

The death that withers all that blooms below, 
Yet smile they on as ever, sweetly bright, 

Serene in their security from all 

The change that troubles man. Yet, hill and tree 
Change with the season, with the altered heart, 
And weak and withering muscle. Ancient groves 
That sheltered me in childhood, have given place 
To gaudy gardens; and the solemn oaks, 

That heard the first prayers of my youthful heart 
For greatness and a life beyond their own, 

Lo! in their stead, a maiden’s slender hand 
Tutors green vines, and purple buds, and flow’rs, 
At each step, 

I miss some old companion of my walks, 
Memorial of the happy hours of youth, 

Whose presence had brought back a thousand joys, 


As frail as her own fancies. 
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And images that took the shape of joys— 
The loveliest masquers, and all innocent— 
That vanish'd with the rest.— Brooks that stole away 
To greenest margins, and beguiled the ears, 
Down-trickling ceaseless, with low murmuring song, 
Have left their arid channels to the sun, 
Who, when the guardian forest was withdrawn, 
Rifled their virgin sources. 

Not with these, 
Ah! not with things that know and feel decay 
Seek we the sweet memorials of our youth— 
The youth that seems immortal—youth that blooms 
With hues and hopes of heaven—proud youth that burns, 
With aspirations for eternal life, 
Perpetual triumph, and the ambitious thirst, 
For other worlds and waters of domain. 
In tokens of the soul—that craving thirst 
That earth supplies not—in the undying things 
That man can never change, beyond his change, 
Seek we the sweet memorials of our youth; 
That season when the fancy is a god; 
Hope an assurance—love an instinct—Trath 
The generous friend, that, ever by our side, 
Hath still the sweetest story for the ear, 
And wins us on our way. Ah, stars, ye bring 
This happy season back ; and in my heart, 
Stand up the old divinities anew! 
I hear their well known voices, see their eyes 
Shining once more in mine, and straight forget, 
That [ have wept their loss in many tears, 
Mix'd with reproaches ; bitter, sad regrets, 
Self-chidings, and the memory of wrongs, 
Endured, inflicted, suffered, and avenged! 


As I behold ye now, ye bring me back, 
The treasures of my boyhood. All returns, 
That I had long forgotten. Scarce a scene, 
Of childish prank or merriment, but comes 
With all the freshness of the infant time, 
Back to my recollection.—The old school, 
The noisy rabble, the tumultuous cries ;— 
The green, remember'd in the wintry day, 
For the encounter of the flying ball ;— 
The marble play, the hoop, the top, the kite; 
And—when the ambition prompted higher games— 
The battle-array and conflict—friends and foes, 
Mixed in the wild melee, with shouts of might 
Triumphant o’er the clamours of retreat !— 
These, in their regular seasons, with their deeds, 
Their incidents of happiness or pain, 
Iu the revival of old memories, 
Your lovely lights restore: nor these alone! 
The chroniclers of riper years ye grew, 
And lofiier thoughts and fancies; and my heart 
Then took ye for sweet counsellors, and loved 
To wander in your evening lights, and dream 
Of other eyes that watched ye from afar 
At the same hour—and other hearts that gushed 
In a sweet yearning sympathy with mine! 
And as the years flew by—as I became 
Warier, yet more devoted—fix'd and strong— 
Growing in the affections and the thoughts 
When growth had ceased in stature—then, when life, 
Wing'd with impetuous passions, darted by, 
And voices grew into a spell that hung 
Through the dim hours of night, about the heart 
Making it tremble strangely ;—when dark eyes 
Were stars that had a power over us, 
As fated, dimly, at nativity;— 
And older men were monitors too dull 
For passionate youth; and reason and all excellence, 
(Falling in honied sentences from lips, 
That, if they vied with coral, must have won ;) 
Were to be gather'd from one source alone, 
Whose thought and word were inspiration, life, 
That we had barter'd life itself to win!— 
How sweet was then your language! What fond strains 
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Of promise ye pour'd forth, in sounds that made 

The impatient soul leap upwards into flight, 

The skies stoop down and yield to every wish, 

While earth, embraced by heaven, instinct with love, 
And blessing, had forgot all fears of death! 


The brightness of your age in every change, 
Mocks that which palsies man. Dim centuries 
That saw your fresh beginnings with delight, 

Are swallowed in the ocean flood of years, 
Or crowd with ruin the gray sands of Time, 
Who still with appetite and thirst unslaked, 
Active, but unappeased—voracious still, 
Must swallow what remains. Sweet images, 
Whose memories woke our song—whose forms abide— 
The heart's ideal standard of delight— 
Are gone to people those dim realms of shade, 
Where rules the past—that sovereign, single-eyed, 
Whose back is on the sun! 

Ab! when all these— 
The joys we have recorded, and the forms 
Whose very names were blessings—forms of youth, 
Of childhood, and the hours we know not twice, 
Which won us first and carried us away 
To strange conceits of coming happiness— 
But to be thought on as delusions all 
Yet such delusions as we still must love !— 
When these have parted from us—when the sky 
Has lost the charm of its etherial blue, 
And the nights lose their freshness; and the trees, 
No longer have a welcome shade for love, 
And the moon waues into a paler bright, 
And all the poetry that stirr'd the leaves, 
And all the perfume that was on the flow’rs, 
Music upon the winds, wings in the cloud, 
The carpetted vallies wealth of green—the dew 
That morning flings on the eramell'd moss— 
The hill-side, the acclivity, the grove— 
Sweeter that solitude is sleeping there !— 
Are gone, as the last hope of misery :— 


When the one dream of thy deluded life 
Hath left thee, to awaken—not to see 
The golden morning but the heavy night ; 
When sight itself is weariness, and hope 
No longer gathers from the barren path 
One flow’r of promise !—when disease is nigh, 
And all thy bones are racking, and thy thought 
Is of dry, nauseous, ineffectual drugs, 
Which thou wilt painfully swallow, but in vain ;— 
And not a hand is nigh to quench thy thirst 
With one poor cup of water ;—and thine eye 
Strains for the closing heavens, and the sweet sky 
Which thou art losing—and dread images, 
Meetly successive, of the sable pall, 
And melancholy carriage, crowd around, 
And make thee shudder with a stifling fear ;— 
—When thou hast bid adieu to earthly things, 
Fought through the long, worst struggle with thyself, 
Of resignation to that sovereign will, 
Thou may’st no longer baffle or delude— 
And offer'd up thy prayer of penitence, 
Doubtful of its acceptance, yet prepared 
As well as thy condition will admit 
For the last change in thy unhappy life! 
—Bid them throw wide thy casement, and look forth, 
And take thy last look of the placid sky, 
And all the heavenly watchers which have seen 
Thy fair beginning, and thy rising youth, 
And thy tall manhood. They will bear thee back 
With all the current of thy better thoughts 
To the pure practice of thy innocent childhood ;— 
Repentant, then, of errors, evil deeds, 
Imaginings of darkness—thou wilt weep 
Over thy recollections, and thy tears, 
The purest tribute of thy contrite heart, 
Will be as a sweet prayer sent up to heaven! 
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For the Lady's Book. 
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FROM A PASTOR’S JOURNAL. 


Eieurteen years ago I was left in a strange land with 
no relation but a little sister, about three years of age. 
My mother had emigrated from England with a 
second husband, and the heat of the first American 
summer, together with the fatigues of a long voyage, 
proved too much for her feeble frame to endure. We 
kneeled beside her death bed, the one eleven, the 
other three years old and received her parting bless- 
ing, and heard her last prayer, the warm pressure 
of that sofi hand, and the sweet tones of that gentle 
voice have never been forgotten in the stormiest hour 
of life. Dying, she bade me love my sister, and if 
ever a dying admonition was obeyed, that was in the 
fullest sense. She was my idol—the lily predomi- 
nated in her complexion, but the rose was permitted 
to blush permanently upon her fair cheek, and in 
moments of excitement it asserted its right, and suf- 
fused her face and neck with its crimson. She was 
my only treasure, but when I looked into her light 
blue eyes, and run my fingers through the flaxen curls 
which waved upon her shoulders, I was happy. 
About a year we lived under the same roof, it became 
the pride of my heart to protect her, I once rose from 
a bed of sickness and fastened like a tiger upon the 
Amazonian sister of my hostess who had presumed 
to undertake the work of her correction for some 
trifling offence, and her slightest expressed wish would 


bring me to her side, in the wildest hour of my play- 
fulness, One day she was rather melancholy, her 
nurse set forward her little rocking-chair, there she 
sat for an hour, singing a hymn, with the chorus, 


“I will praise him, I will praise him, 
Where shall ! thy praise begin?” 


I left her awhile, but was soon called to “ run for the 
doctor, as little Maria had the croup.” I ran, but 
Dr. Mowry was absent. I returned again and again, 
but still he came not; the disease baffled all the skill 
of her attendants. Once she exclaimed, “ Poor R**! 
don’t cry, you will see me again in heaven.” Wildly 
I rushed again for the physician, this time he had 
returned, and was on his way in another direction to 
the house. There I arrived just in time to hear the 
expression fall from his lips, “it is all over!” I 
walked forward, and my only sister was lying cold 
upon the bosom of her affectionate nurse. Never 
did I more fervently pray for death. I would then 
cheerfully have followed, but I was wrong. God 
always does what is best, but I would not have my 
firm faith that I shall meet her and know her in 
heaven, weakened, for all the joys of earth. In hea- 
ven, Christ will be the centre of attraction, but a 
thousand happy spirits, who bask in his beams, will 
hold sweet intercourse with each other. 





THE SHATTERED TREE. 


BY JOSEPH R, CHANDLER, 


Ir is nearly ten years since, in the pride of our heart, 
we purchased two Linden trees, and with our own 
hand set them out in front of our office. They grew, 
the one slowly, with small promise, and the other 
rapidly, with evidence of unusual vigour, sending out 
its branches in a broad circumference, and enriching 
the neighbourhood with its palmy beauty, and making 
the air redolent with the sweets of its summer blos- 
soms; it was a goodly tree to look upon, and made 
its lean and half leafless neighbour lovok doubly deso- 
late. Poor little thing! its scrawny branches were 
poorly served with leaves, and its trunk was long, 
thin, and consumptive; it seemed as if the earth had 
forgotten its richness at its roots, and the air refused 
its wholesome influence to its leaves; it was a sad 
contrast to its flourishing brother, the pride at once 
of the neighbourhood and of its owner. 

That thrifty tree had this year, in consequence of 
a liberal bestowal of richer earth and some kindly 
care among its limbs, sent forth a body of foliage 
that made it marvellous among the arborial beauties 
of our street. The storms and winds of the last 
month had only increased its foliage, and apparently 
strengthened its limbs; and yesterday we stood at our 
window admiring the gorgeous exhibition of leaves 
and the rich promise of those buds whose lovely 
blossoms scent the air with their sweetness. The 
light wind bent the branches gracefully, and turned 
up the leaves so as to mingle the various shades of 
green in playful beauty. It was a lovely sight, and 


we felt a pride of heart at our ownership, though we 
wished that its stunted neighbour had been like to it 
in size and beauty. A strong puff of wind caused 
the tree to bow before us as if sensible of and re- 
ciprocating our feelings. It was a graceful stoop, 
and we were about to express our admiration of its 
new elegance, when, to our deep mortification, we 
we saw that it would not recover—the reclining of its 
head was its last—its lowly bend was to have no 
repentance—and the whole mass of limbs and foliage 
fell before us upon the pavement, leaving the trunk 
branchless, leafless, and scathed. ‘The despised, un- 
thrifty tree, stands firm, and not without comeliness. 

The worms had struck at the wood of the tree 
just where the limbs branch off from the trunk ; and, 
concealed beneath its bark, they luxuriated upon its 
life sap until the very objects of its pride, and that 
which made it attractive, became the occasion of its 
fall. How full of subjects for profitable contempla- 
tion are all these things; and were it our cue to mo. 
ralize, we might find food for the inclination in the 
untoward event of which we speak. 

Our friends advise us to have another tree placed 
instead of the trunk that now stands solitary before 
our door; but we say no—let us see what that will 
produce—let us see what of vitality is left Some- 
thing may yet come of it; the roots are vigorous and 
well supplied with earth. “There is hope of a tree 
if there be root, though the tender branches thereof, 
decay and the stock wax old in the ground.” 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


TRaARS FOE 


THE DEAD. 


INSCRIBED TO ONE DECEASED. 


BY LEWIS J. CIST. 


Departep one! upon thy bier 
No flowers of vain regret we strew; 
But joy thou canst no longer, here, 
Sorrow, and care, and anguish know: 
Oh! not for thee should tears be shed, 
To dim the pinion pure and bright, 
Of the redeemed spirit, spread 
Rejoicing, for its upward flight. 


Yet tears were shed, when thou did’st die, 
And loving hearts were bathed in woe, 
Aud dimm'd was many a manly eye, 
When thy fair form was stricken low; 
Iflove devoted might retain 
Its idol ever by its side,— 
Redeem from death those dear,—Oh! then, 
Belov'd one, thou hadst never died ! 


If tears availed to wake the dead,— 
If grief might call the lost-loved back,— 
For thee were tears unnumber'd shed, 
Our cries were wafted on thy track: 
Yet no! in sorrow for our loss, 
Should we forget thy glorious gain? 
Oh! what might tempt thy steps to cross 
Again life’s dark and toilsome main? 


Should tears be shed for thee ?—who now, 
In yon far heaven of glory bright, 
Art bathing thy celestial brow, 
In floods of pure and wavy light ;— 
With the angelic host enroll'd, 
And sharing in their blest employ, 
Who tune their harps of shining gold 
To ‘everlasting songs of joy !'— 


In that blest world no tears can dim 
The glory of the ransom’d soul ; 
But joyous song of seraphim 
Through all-undying ages roll ; 
Then should we mourn that thou art gone 
From world like ours where tears abound, 
To know the brightness of that dawn, 
Where never dark'ning cloud is found. 


No! loved one, no!—upon thy bier 
No tears of vain regret be shed ; 
We joy thou art no longer here, 
With life's dark snares encompassed ;— 
That with the loved of God on high, 
Thou dwellest in eternal day, 
Where “ tears ure wiped from every eye, 
And grief and sighing flee away !” 


PARI eee toe 


EDITORS’ 


“ But here the needle plies its busy task.” 


Tue art of sewing was the first invention of human skill; 
and doubtless the first manufacture of Tubal-cain was that 
of needles. The art has never been lost; wherever man and 
woman are found, savage or civilized, sewing, in some manner, 
is practised. In truth, so universal is this practice, that it 
seems an instinct rather than an art, and a distinguishing 
characteristic of the human race from every other species of 
animated nature. 

It must be obvious that an art, so long and constantly prac- 
tised, has had a powerful effect on the character as well as 
comfort of mankind; and had we time for the investigation, it 
might easily be shown that the refinement of society is mainly 
dependent upon the perfection to which needlework is ad- 
vanced, and the estimation in which it is held, and, conse- 
quently, that woman, to whom this branch of industry iz 
almost entirely conceded, wields over the destinies of nations 
a weapon, in the “ polished shaft,” more powerful than the 
sword of the conqueror. Such a disseriation is foreign from 
our purpose, however; but our readers will easily, without 
our prompting, refer the improvement of manners to different 
eras in the art of sewing, from that of necessity to the needle- 
work of convenience, of elegance, of luxury. Then comes the 
crowning grace, when the work of fair fingers is made subser- 
vient to the luxury of doing good. 

One of the chief graces of charity, fostered by the needle, 
is the “* Ladies’ Fair.” What wonderful improvements there 
must be in human society before these Fairs can be held! 
Think of the difference between the ignorant, degraded wife 
of tho savage, working in her lonely miserable hut, the moca- 
sins for her master, and the intelligent, accomplished, and 
respected ladies of New England, invited by the men to assist 
as equals and friende, in contributing, by the aid of their fair 
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fingers, to the completion of one of the most sacred memorials 
of national gratitude! The “ Bunker Hill Monument Ladies’ 
Fair"—to be holden in Boston,* during the second week in 
September will be one of the most splendid spectacles of female 
industry and ingenuity ever seen. In our next number we 
shall be able to give a better description than we can at pre- 
sent, of the aim and arrangements (though the latter are now 
nearly made) of this grand Fair.—We shall then know its 
results also; so we will defer the subject, which we intro- 
duce here chiefly to remark, that as our time is devoted to the 
business of the Fair, our readers will be mainly indebted to 
the excellent taste and untiring industry of the publisher, who 
is also one of the editors, for the good things which they may 
discover in the Lady’s Book of this month. Mrs. Sigourney, 
though absent on a visit to England, still furnishes her regular 
contributions. 

We have not leisure this month to examine all our corres- 
pondents’ favours. Next motth we will endeavour to give a 
longer “ file."—But we do wish our young poets would write 
a legible hand. This poring over cramp characters, written 
with blue ink on blue paper, is a trial of patience which we 
hope Job never had to endure. 


* We write this August 19th, being obliged, in consequence 
of the large edition of the Lady’s Book, and the distance to 
which the circulation extends, to prepare each number a 
month or more in advance of the time it is issued.—S. J. H. 





Erratum.—In an article, ‘Sketch of Madame Feller'—which 
appeared in our last number, is a mistake which requires 
correction, as it may mislead those who wish to send contri- 
butions to the school. The place where the mission is esta- 
blished is Grand Ligne not Grand Segne. See pages 136 
and 7. 
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Rill joining rill, and running ever, 
In time will form a stately river; 
Not so the little rills of song, 
Each independent steals along, 
And cannot, spite of all endeavour, 
Swell to a mighty stream! no, never. 
P. Pinpar. 

Poems: by Rev. John Pierpont. 

Right glad are we to announce that a volume, from the pen 
of this gifted writer may soon be expected. It is, we under- 
stand, in press—but one of the leaves having, fortunately for 
our readers, fallen in our way, we cannot resist the opportu- 
nity of placing it in our * Book.” It is a gem, where thought, 
fancy, and feeling, like the changing rays of the diamond, 
flash a new light, as it were, on every stanza. But, judge 
for yourself, reader. 


AN OCTOBER SUNDAY MORNING, 
AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
It had rained in the night; but the morning's birth 
Was as calm and as still as even; 
The heralds of day were awake in their mirth, 
For the sun, in his glory, was coming to earth, 
And the mists had gone to heaven. 
The winds were asleep; so soft was the weather, 
Since the storm had spent its might, 
Not an angel of morning had lifted a feather, 
Or whispered a word, for hours together, 
Or breathed a “ farewell!” to night. 
The fields were green, and the world was clean; 
The young smokes curled in air, 
And the clear toned bell danced merrily to tell 
The student's hour of prayer. 
The elm’s yellow leaf, that the frost had dyed, 
Caught the yellower sun as he came in pride 
Down the church's spire and the chapel's side.— 
As learning’s pale and dark-robed throng 
Moved on to morning's prayer and song, 
One of the train, who walked alone, 
One, to the rest but little known, 
Whose way of worship was his own, 
Moved tardily, till, by degrees, 
He stopped among the glittering trees, 
‘Till the rest in the hall had assembled :— 
For the diamond drops of the mist hung there, 
All meltingly strung on the stiff, straight hair 
Of the shrubbery larch. The sun's flash came 
And wrapped the bush, all at once, in flame ; 
Yet its glorious locks never trembled. 
Not Horeb’s bush to Moses’ eye 
Was fuller of the Deity. 
The worshipper gazed ; 't was a glorious sight! 
As the pageant blazed in its rainbow light, 
He was bowing his heart adoringly. 
From the bush, that in silence and purity burned, 
To commune with the spirit that filled it he learned, 
And from earth I saw that his eyes were turned, 
And lifted to heaven imploringly. 





Godolphin By KE. L. Bulwer, Bart. M. P.M. A. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 


This is a new and revised edition of a tale well known to 
our readers. The following is Bulwer’s notice :—* This novel 
ranks in the class of my earliest compositions, and has, in 
addition to its other defects, those that might naturally result 
from the youth of the author. A few passages in the former 
edition, which appeared to me blemishes, have been omitted 
in the present; and some corrections and additions made, 
tending, let me hope, to improve the details of the narrative, 
and to render more minute the delineation of the characters.” 

London, April 17, 1840. 





The Fatalist. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
We are somewhat puzzled what to say of this book. So 
many bad actions have to be done to accomplish the author's 
aim and moral, that we almost regret that so much valuable 


writing has been wasted, when, with a better aim, the author 
might have made a very superior book. It is well written 
and very interesting, and the moral good. From what we now 
see we are satisfied that the future writings of this author 


will command attention. 





The Fireside Friend, or Female Student: Being advice to 
young Ladies on the important subject of Education, with 
an Appendix, on Moral and Religious Education, from the 
French of Madame de Saussure, by Mrs. Phelps, late Vice 
Principal of Troy Female Seminary. Marsh, Capen, Lyon 
& Webb, Boston. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

The call for successive editions of this very useful and well- 
written work, and the fact of its having been reprinted and 
extensively circulated in England and Scotland, cannot but 
prove flattering to the talented authoress, and well calculated 
to stimulate her active effurts in the cause of education, whose 
interests she has so importantly served. We trust that, in no 
sense of the word, have her exertions been unrewarded. 





Rambles about the Country: by Mrs. E. F. Ellet. Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon & Webb, Boston. Carey & Hart, Philadel- 
phia. 

These sketches of rambles, in various parts of the Union, 
are prepared for the juvenile series of Tue ScHoot LisRary. 
They are touched off in that easy and graphic manner, 80 
characteristic of Mrs. Ellet’s pen, and which, on more than 
one occasion, has charmed the readers of the Lady's Book. 
Though the present sketches are designed for the school-room 
they will be found of a character to interest all classes of 
readers. In an age so marked by the mania for foreign travel, 
they will serve to inculcate a truth too little attended to—that 
people should not be ambitious of witnessing the grand and 
the beautiful of foreign lands, till they are more familiar with 
the interesting and splendid scenery to be found at home. 
The Pleasures of Taste, and other Stories ; selected from the 

writings of Miss Jane ‘laylor, with a Sketch of her Life, by 

Mrs. Sarah J Hale, author of * Traits of American Life,” 

“ Ladies’ Wreath,” &c. Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb, 

Boston. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

This is a work of practical utility and principally intended 
for younger readers, who will not fail to benefit greatly by its 
perusal. To use Mrs. Hale’s own words—* Many teachers 
are required toeducate the young: the living teacher addresses 
the pupil in speech and by example ; the dead instruct by their 
writings and the record of their lives. Jane Taylor is one 
of the latter class; all she wrote was intended to inculcate 
The memorials of such 


good principles and right feelings.’ 
a woman could not fail to gratify a useful curiosity, and Mrs. 
Hale has collected them intoa sketch of this admirable writer, 
which is clear and satisfactory. One of the last letters writ- 
ten by Miss Taylor, is to an orphan boy, whose mother had 
been her friend ; it speaks highly for the soundness of her judg- 
ment and the goodness of her heart, and cannot be too fre- 
quently inculcated upon the atteution of the young. It will 
be found at p. 13. L. A. G@. 





The Juvenile Budget opened: Being Selections from the wri- 
tings of Dr. John Aikin, with a Sketch of his Life, also by 
Mrs. Hale. Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb, Boston. Carey 
& Hart, Philadelphia. 

There have been few books of the kind more justly po- 
pular, than the “ Evenings at Home.” Mrs. Hale, persuaded 
that “it is an advantage to the young, to know the character 
of their teachers, and among them ofientimes the most effi- 
cient are those who write expressly for children,” has se- 
parated from that work the papers belonging to Dr. Aiken, 
and has added a sketch of his life, with a view to bring 
him familiarly as a friend before the minds of his readers. In 
the present, as in the instance just cited, Mrs. Hale has exe- 
cuted her task with fidelity and conciseness. Both these 
works belong to that excellent publication “The School Li- 
brary,” to which we have before had occasion to allude in 
terms of merited praise. To clothe the various subjects of 
literature and science in a popular and attractive garb, and in 
this manner to entice the youthful reader to more recondite 
works; to keep economy always in view, and yet to hold out 
sufficient inducements to employ the pen of some of the most 
eminent of our literati, male and female, is an undertaking 
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which cannot fail of being duly appreciated, and of fully ac- 
complishing the important object it has in view. L. a. G. 





Master Humphrey's Clock. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

We hope it may never run down. Every number increases 
in interest. Boz has again got among the show folks. and well 
he handles them. We are anxious to see when Mr. Swiveller 
closes up the “ only avenue left to the Strand.” 


Priendship’s Offering. Marshall, Williams & Butler, Phila- 
del phia. 

This first of the Annuals, edited by that excellent poetess, 
Miss C H. Waterman, is already on our table. In contains 
ten Engravings, several very good, particularly the Novice, 
by Dodson, which is a masterpiece. The Midshipman we 
cannot praise. Cushman has done crodit to that beautiful 
painting, the “Indian Hater,” by Russell Smith. The wound- 
ed Dove, by Dodson, is also beautiful. The reading matter is 
excellent, but why need we say that, when we have mention- 
ed that it is edited by Miss Waterman. The book is very 
well printed, and is handsomely done up in embossed covers. 





Resume des Voyages, Decouvretes, et Conquetes des Portu- 
g£ais, en Afrique et en Asie. au xvme et xvime siecles ; par 
Mme H. Dujarday, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1839. 

We learn that Madame Dujardy, the authoress of the above 
manuel of the Voyages, Discoveries, and Conquests of the 
Portuguese, in Africa and Asia, in the 15th and 16th centu- 
ries, is the Lady Superior of a religious house of education in 
Pensacola, Florida. She is represented as one of the most 
philanthropic matrons in this country. She is a native of 
France, but has located herself permanently in Pensacola, 
where she superintends the education of young ladies. Her 
volume contains a well drawn sketch of a series of the most 
remarkable enterprises that ever stimulated the energies of 
man, which are condensed into a rapid yet satisfactory nar- 
rative. The volumes are inscribed to the “‘ People of the U. 
States,” in an English dedication, which we transcribe. “I 
dedicate the fruits of several years’ study to the nation most 
ready to welcome the stranger, to the people who first showed 
the 2xample of liberty of conscience and opinion. Their com- 
mere extends over the globe, their ships are seen on every 
sea, their flag, though every where now a symbol of union 
and peace, is yet associated with the warlike reminiscence 
of an independence gained at the sword's point, in the victo- 
rious struggles of a nation in its very cradle, against the most 
powerful maritime force of Europe; and it is to them, of all 
others, that we should offer a history of those intrepid seamen, 
who, despising danger, and trampling upon the terrors of an 
unknown ocean, were the first to widen the narrow limits of 
navigation, and probably awakened the genius of the great 
man, to whom the world owes the discovery of the New Con- 
tinent. The success of Columbus was followed by the brilliant 
exploits of Vasco da Gama, Alphonso d’ Albuquerque, and 
Juan da Castro; for it is the nature of noble and daring spirits 
to excite the emulation of contemporary and kindred minds. 
It is deeply to be regretted that the reader is often saddened 
and shocked at the many instances of cruelty and despotism 
that occur in the history of these heroes of the Indies. But 
he must recollect, that he not unfrequently finds beside them 
bright traits of courage, honour, and self-devoting zeal. Their 
vices were of the time, their virtues ennoble human nature in 
all ages.” 





Border Beagles: by the author of Richard Hurdis. Carey & 
Hart, Philadelphia. 

There is not a page of this book that does not contain an 
adventure or an incident. The author says in the outset that 
he does not mean to bore his reader with love scenes, and he 
does not. The love making is understood. Tom Horsey isa 
character we have never before met in a book, but we knew 
Tom. at least we knew a person so very like him, that we 
think he must have sat for the portrait. ‘There is an origina- 
nality and a freshness about the characters that is pleasant. 


Rawlins for instance, so carefully on the look out for pro- 
fessions for his children, and they not yet born We object to 
all mysterious dwarfs, we don’t believe in them, but the one in 
this book acts a very conspicuous part and acts it well too. 
The adventure in Cane Castle with the freebooters, who are 
taken for a company of comedians by Horsey, is not to be sur- 
passed in any modern novel. It is the most mirth provoking 
scene that lives inour remembrance. The joint stock company 
of travelling comedians, some few years since, would have 
taken like wild fire. Our friend, General Morris, is mentioned 
in the book. 


Indian Wars in the United States: from the Discovery to the 
present Time. from the best authorities, by William V. 
Moore. R.W. Pomeroy, Philadelphia, 1840. 

This book is by far the most elegantly got up of any of its 
class which we have ever seen. [t has no less than fifty-three 
engravings, designed by Croome and engraved by Minot ; and 
the binding is really quite gorgeous. 

The plan of the work is to give a general history of the 
great Indian wars, by which as well as by purchase, the vast 
territory which now constitutes the Republic of the United 
States, was acquired. The style is clear and lucid; and the 
story is told in that straight forward, undiscursive manner, 
which best suitsa reader who is intent upon the main subject. 
It is judiciously divided into chapters, each of which gives 
the history of a single Indian war, complete in itself. The 
rambling, roundabout, prolix style in which the subject has 
generally been treated in books, renders a work of the mas- 
terly character of the one before us, quite a desideratum to 
the historical as well as the general reader. 


Rambles in the Footsteps of Don Quirote: by the late H. D. 
Inglis, author of * Spain,” * New Gil Blas,” &c. Lea & 
Blanchard, Philadelphia, 1840. 

This volume is a remarkable illustration of that extraor- 
dinary faculty of the mind, the power of association. We 
have here an instance of a mind early imbued with the 
spirit of Cervantes, which at an after period, broods over 
its recollections of that great man and the immortal creation 
of his genius, till the recollections become a reality, and 
assume “a local habitation and a name.” Sir Thomas More, 
in his “ Utopia,” and Dean Swift, in his “ Gulliver's Tra- 
vels,” were the creators of a new scene, in which ideal 
existences were embodied forth, and made to assume all the 
reality of truth. But they were purely the efforts of a crea- 
tive imagination. The present work is the effort of an active 
imagination, not drawing solely upon its own resources, but 
relying upon the aid of association, and working out of the 
materials afforded by that power of the mind, a work not less 
captivating than the great original upon the reminiscences of 
which it is built up. In following the footsteps of the Knight 
and his Squire, he has become one of the party; he is identified 
with the group, and an actor in the scenes which are a second 
time made to start into life beneath the waud of a powerful 
magician. 

No votary of romance, no lover of genuine humour, but will 
read and re-read this charming little volume, of which we do 
not hesitate to say, that it creates an epoch of its own. 

Will not some of our publishers put forth an edition of the 
Gil Blas, by Mr. Inglis. 





Adventures of Harry Lorrecquer.—We understand that 
Carey & Hart are about to reprint this charming work. 
Having read an English copy, we can safely say that for 
adventure, incident, wit, pathos, and sentiment, there is no 
buok—and we do not even except Boz—and the reader of 
both works will agree with us—that can surpass the inimi- 
table Harry Lorrecquer. If successful, and we cannot for 
a moment doubt it, it will be fullowed up by ‘“ Charles O'Mal- 
ley, the Irish Dragoon,” by the same author. Two books, 
the perusal of which would operate upon the valetudinarian 
with the same charm as the perusal of Walter Scott does 
upon the rheumatism of our friend Waldie. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 








NOTICES TO CORRESFONDENTS, 
The poetry in September number, “ To R. P.” by E. N. 
Gamble, should be Miss E. N. Gamble. 





The author of “The Two Emilys” has one important quality 
of writing—ease. His tale wants finish. Revised and re- 
touched by him, it might pass. 





We would beg leave to suggest to a ‘‘ Passenger from Buf- 
falo,” whether the object of his communication is not of too 
local a character for a general periodical. Would not the 
Buffalo papers be a more suitable place for his queries, and 
for the attainment of the laudable object in view. 





That the author of “ Lines by Amicus” possesses powers 
of description, his opening lines will prove. 
* The lulling chime of waters, and the gleam 

Of silvery stars bespangling the stream, 
Rippling from darkness to the trembling play, 
And holy streaming of the moon's soft ray; 
The dreamy music of the cricket's song 
Thrilling the clustering foliage among ; 
The hash'd low rustlings of the shadowy trees 
As sway their branchlets to the sleepy breeze, 
Fragrant with odours from the clover hay 
And dewy wild flowers—.” 

But poetry, as Pope says, 

** Where pure description holds the place of sense,” 
cannot but prove very unprofitable both to the author and 
his readers. 

—=> 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE, 


Fie. 1.—Maslin morning dress, made high in the neck.— 
The corsage is a surplice shape, with bishop sleeves. Apron 
of plaid silk, trimmed with black lace. Muslin morning cap, 
trimmed with flowers, The tout ensemble of this dress is 
remarkable for its simplicity and beauty. 

Fic. 2.—Striped changeable silk corsage, plain, and folds 
down the front, and confined with bands and buttons. Bishop 
sleeves, parted at the top, with buttons and bands to corres- 
pond with the other parts of the dress. Satin bonnet, either 
pink or white, trimmed with yellow or red flowers as may best 
suit the complexion, (our plates are coloured in both ways.) 
Muslin shawl, trimmed with lace and lined with silk. 

Fia. 3.—Dress of pou de soie, plain corsage. Trimmed from 
the shoulder to the waist, down the front, and around the 
bottom of the skirt, with a bias fold edged with lace. Bishop 
sleeves, with three puffs at the tup. Silk bonnet trimmed 
with flowers. This dress is the greatest novelty of the season. 





Our number fur November will contain the Fashionable 
Cloaks for the season—that for December, several specimens 
of the latest fashions for Ball Dresses. 

As the theatres in the principal cities of the Union have 
opened for the winter season, and as parties will soon com- 
mence, we give a description of a variety of head dresses and 
other ornaments, suitable for places of amusement, evening 
parties and ball rooms. 

Some head dresses are formed by a pearl or gold bandeau, 
which crosses the forehead, and two large Italian pins which 
traverse the tresses of hair, arranged in bows almost on the 
nape of the neck, and crossing in such a manner as nearly to 
touch the ears. Several of these head dresses have the front 
hair arranged in soft bands, but ringlets are more in favour. 

Turbans.—Those of plain velvets, either white or black, 
and fringed with gold, are remarkably elegant, and are placed 
very far back upon the head Some are made without a 
foundation, so as to suffer the tresses in which the hind hair 
is arranged to pass through ; others, instead of a velvet foun- 
dation, have one formed of gold net or beads; these last are 
peculiarly elegant. The turbans composed of English point 
lace, with very small foundations, and ornamented with two 
points drooping on the sides, and retained as high as the 
temples by jewelled crescents, are very beautiful. Others 


have the ends falling at each side, and retained near the tem- 
ples by two half wreaths of roses, without leaves. 

Small Bonnets.—Those formed only of trio lace lappets, and 
two sprigs of velvet flowers, are much in request for the 
theatre; these are considered as an elegant coiffure for a 
young married lady. They are adopted also in ball dress by 
those who do not dance. 

Hair.—The front hair in bands, with or without the ends 
braided, and turned up again, or in long full ringlets. The 
back hair is still worn dressed as low as possible at the back 
of the neck, in braids, chignons, and rouleaux. Lappets are 
frequently intermixed with the flowers. Feronniéres are very 
fashionable. 

Tocques have lost nothing of their vogue. They are com- 
posed of velvet, and encircled with folds of velvet furming an 
aureole ; a large sprig of flowers composed of jewels, is placed 
on one side, and droops over the other, in the style of a bird 
of paradise. Some are made with the sprig composed of gold 
flowers instead of jewels. 





A WASHINGTON ANECDOTE, 


For full three months he had been working 
With vigour at his violin, 
Still o'er the eternal lesson perking, 
Resolv'd Apollo's smiles to win. 
At length, this embryo Paganini feels 
Sufficient courage, and his plan reveals :— 
“1 trust, Miss Anna, I’ve some progress made, 
Indeed I have the hope, and very soon, 
Before your door, while shines the conscious moon, 
To greet you with a serenade.” 


The lady of the laughing eye, 
With air demure, and look eo sly, 
Thus to the tuneful artist made reply: 
“Nay, nay, good sir, ne’er dream of such a caper, 
Talk not of fiddling and such stuff; 
Our door already has one scraper, 


And one, sir, at a time, is quite enough!” Ww. J. Ww. 





Another in want of a name. A new work has been started 
at the west, called ‘* The Western Lady's Book.” It is pre- 
sumed that the contents of thé work must be very poor, as 
the publishers have not invention enough for a name; but 
must steal one ready made. It will meet the fate, we presume, 
of its quondam namesake, the Southern Lady's Book. Ours is 
The Lady's Book intended for the North, South, East, and 
West. Nothing can be more indicative of the popularity of 
our work than these frequent attempts to rob us of our name, 
and the host of rogues who infest the country, procuring sub- 
scribers, unauthorised by the publisher. Not a number of the 
Book is published that we do not have occasion to mention 
one or two new names. 





We may soon expect to be favoured with some of Mrs. Si- 
gourney'’s impressions of foreign ecenery and manners. We 
need scarcely mention to our readers that the Lady's Book 
will be the vehicle to convey them to her countrywomen. 

Since publishing the Lady's Book we never have had a duty 
so unpleasant as that which we are now about to perform. It 
is beyond a doubt that the whole of our southern mail, con- 
taining the August number of the Lady's Book, was lost in the 
unfortunate steamboat North Carolina. We ask our subscri- 
bers to sympathise with us as it will be impossible to dupli- 
cate the number ; but we will endeavour to give the best things 
in that number, before the volume cioses. Duplicates of the 
Engraving of the Pilgrim and the Fashion Plate will be sent 
to all those who give us notice—postage free—in the succeed- 
ing number of the Book. We have no doubt on such an occa- 
sion as this, the various Post Masters, who have always been 
extremely kind, will frank or write letters containing said 
notice. It will be seen, upon reference to the cover, that some 
scoundrel who is s Jiciting subscribers for a neighbouring pub- 
lication, has made use of the calamity to spread a report that 
the Lady's Book had been discontinued. We know him and 
will find a way to requite him. 
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